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When the business history of these times is 
written it will include stories of many who started 


at the top and worked down. 


We refuse to be stampeded by headlines. We 
insist on believing in the future of our country and 


of our business. 


We are convinced that tomorrow’s business is 
important to consider today. our field (Textile 


Paper Carriers) we can see nothing ahead to change 


the importance of a dependable source of supply. 


PAPER CARRIERS) | EVERY PAY DAY 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 
SoNoco PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Automatic Loom Bobbin Winder 


Fully Automatic Operation 
DUMP EMPTY BOBBINS IN HOPPER; THE MACHINE DOES THE REST 


Will handle four or more colors or counts at once; sorting full bobbins into serarate cans 


The Spindles Travel by One Automatic Head, Operating Up to 100 Spindles 
LOWEST INVESTMENT COST ° LOWEST LABOR COST 


Wh od. Y Or thforimna Lon 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative — L.S.LIGON — _— Greenville, S. C. 
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NDS OF 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KI 


HACKLE, GILL, COMB, AND CARD PINS 


Tow, &C., 
or Flax, Jule, 
rod and Leather, f 
kles, Gills, and Wool Combs Made and Rep 
Wackies, English Cast- 
Pins, Spiral Spring» ; 


ishings. 
Loom and Shuttle »P 


| d Morris Canal, NEWARK; 
an 
Bloomfield Ave a This old advertise- 
ment from the 1880 
files of ‘‘The Textile 
: Record of America’’ (predecessor of Textile World) told 
a story of Quality products. Even then, this company 
a 3 ; was 10 years old—and well known and depended upon 
by the leaders in the textile industry, its products 
standard in the trade. 


Under New Management 


J. C. BENNETT, President - TOM WAINMAN, Engineer 
Offer their services to solve your problems 


R. N. NELSON, Sales, Mar. | E. A. MORSE, Production 


72 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
MEANS SOMETHING! 


[t means that you can speed your production for the 
war effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needle-pointed specialties for the 
preparation of wool and other fibres. In all the 
feld——no plant like this—no such rich fund of ex- 
perience—no such quality. Your inquiries will re- 


ceive emergency attention. 


This MODERN PLANT is prepared to help you increase production 


We are experienced manufacturers of necdle pointed goods 
and many specialties made to order. 


JUTE and FLAX CARDS PINS GILL PINS 


LAGS—GILLS—TENTER PLATES LUMPERS 
COTTON WASTE PICKER PINS HACKLE PINS ROLLS—FALLER BARS WIPING WASTE MACHINES 
RAG or SHODDY PICKER TEETH IRON RIVETS 
COMB PINS NNE -EDER SLAT! 
MIXING PICKER TEETH and PINS PLAIN or STEEL CLAD LAGS FOR 
FALLER BARS—PLAIN or PINNED PLAIN SLATS 
WASTE MACHINE PINS HACKLES F( ‘HINE USE IN— 
GILLS PINNED COTTON WASTE PICKERS WASTE MACHINE— 
CORDAGE PINS CARDING BEATERS 
TENTER PINS TENTER PLATES PINNED DOFFER CYLINDERS—STEEL 
JENNY BAR PINS FOR THE BRUSH TRADE STRIPPER ROLLERS—WOOD or STEEL PINNED FEED ROLLERS 
Ave., Newark, N.J 
WILLIAM CRABB &CO. 303 ey J. 
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Check List of 
ACME PRODUCTS 
for fulfilling 
GOVERNMENT ORDERS 

STEEL STRAPPING 

STRAP-APPLYING TOOLS 
[ ] STRAPPING ACCESSORIES 
CARTON STITCHERS 

[| STITCHING WIRE 


Write,’phone or wire for complete 


information. No obligation. 


ST. LOUIS: 1637 Ry. Exchange Bldg. 


| Look for 
ACME STEEL 


on the seal 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


MEET FEDERAL STRAPPING SPECIFICATIONS 


WITH 


Steel strapping to meet all Federal Strapping 
Specifications . . . equipment to speedily and 
economically apply the strap to shippi. g packs 
... together with competent counsel on the 
strapping operations are available to all con- 


cerns with Government contracts. 


Acme Steelstrap is furnished in all sizes speci- 


fied by the authorities. And to reduce strap- 
applying costs you'll need Acme Steelstrappers 

. One-piece, magazine seal-fed strapping 
tools which do the job faster and easier. With 
this equipment, one shipper effected a saving 
of 35% in material and labor. Others report 
equally successful results. 


Direct representatives, experienced in helping 
shippers fulfill Government requirements. . . 
are available. They can help you with your 
strapping problems, show you ways to speed 
up the application of strap. Write, ~phone or 
wire the nearest Acme office. 


Also available from Acme are Silverstitchers 
(carton stitching equipment) and Silverstitch 
carton stitching wire. 


BRANCHES 
ATLANTA: 603 Stewart Ave.,S.W. + BALTIMORE: 455 Guilford Ave. . BOSTON: 146 Summer St. * DETROIT: 712 Book Tower 
INDIANAPOLIS: 711 C. of C. Bidg. - LOS ANGELES: 4901 Pacific Blvd. +» MILWAUKEE: 312 E. Wisconsin Ave. +» NEW ORLEANS: 309 Magazine St. 
NEW YORK: 103 ParkAve. + PHILADELPHIA: 201 Lafayette Bldg. + PITTSBURGH: 418 Bessemer Bldg. + PORTLAND: 522 N. W. Davis St. 


ST. PAUL: 765 Hampden Ave. + SAN FRANCISCO: 432 BryantSt. + SEATTLE: 1025 Sixth Ave., S. 


Also Branches and Sales Offices in Other Principal Cities 
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WRITE FOR WORKING SAMPLE OR DEMONSTRATION 


NEW 
Synthetic 
Detergent 


A highly efficient product for use as a general scouring 
and boil-off agent in textile wet processing. * Here isa 
new detergent that is active in hard or soft water. It may 
be used alone in the boil-off bath or as an addition to 
_ present soap scouring formulae with improved results. 


@ LANITOL C W increases the detergent action of soap...and 
permits rapid and complete rinsing of stock, yarn or cloth. 


@ LANITOL C W is excellent for boiling off or scouring 
rayon hose prior to dyeing and finishing...including 
full-fashioned hosiery that is highly contaminated 
with knitting oil. 


@ LANITOL C W is highly valuable for washing 
off tops and yarn to remove oil and grease. 


@ LANITOL CW...when added to the final rinse 
water after scouring woolens...effectively re- 
moves all residual soap...leaves the cloth with a 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
pleasing hand free from objectionable odors. . 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 35 Years 
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uest Editorial 


By J. MELVILLE BROUGHTON, GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA 


JAR is an urgent matter. It transcends all normal circum- 
stances and makes necessary the abandonment of many 
orderly procedures. It is not a matter that can be deliberated about 
or postponed. It must be met promptly and effectually or all is 
lost. 


Because of these conditions, it 1s quite difficult to maintain in 


-time of war those distinctions and rights that we fiercely cherish 


under ordinary. circumstances. Individuals in the face of war or 
threat of war surrender rights and privileges which otherwise they 
would stubbornly maintain. State and local governments likewise 
yield to the exigency of war and relinquish for its duration those 
prerogatives for which they earnestly struggled through the years. 

While these facts are well known and not. debated, it should 
nevertheless be zealously borne in mind that any surrender of 
established and well founded rights should be for the duration 
only: and that when war is over and the victory won we will 
vigilantly reassert those individual and local rights which have been 
encroached upon in time of crisis. 

Furthermore, we should be diligent to guard 
against social and economic experiments that are 
unsound and subject to condemnation but which 
are being “trotted out’ in this emergency period 
It is already apparent that certain individuals 
who have little knowledge or of respect for ‘our 
established form of government are seeking, in 
the guise of emergency, to foist these unsound 
laws and regulations upon us. 

The correct and sound position for every true 
American and every believer in true democracy 
is to yield to é€very requirement essential for the 
preservation of the nation in this emergency and 
to fight. vigorously against these unsound pro- 
posals which not only are unnecessary for na- 
tional preservation but are positively’ harmful 
in their effects. 

Efforts have already been made to take over the operation of 
unemployment compensation imsurance, for example, in the guise 
of emergency legislation. These efforts were resisted and defeated 
by the concerted action of over 40 governors who demonstrated 
beyond any question that this particular branch of government is 
infinitely better under state administration than it would be under 

Federal. The effort was overwhelmingly defeated, and: even the 


proponents now concede that it was unwise Only the alert and 


@62hressive action ot the LOVerMors kept this unwise proposal from 


becoming a law. It would have been detrimental to the great 
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laboring forces of the country as well as to the.taxpayers who put 
up the money. 

It is evident that many other activities which are properly state 
functions. will be taken over under similar pretense unless we are 
ever on the alert. There are, for example, many governmental and 
economic theorists who would be delighted to see the Federal 
Government have complete control of educational, health, agricul- 
tural, industrial and other activities that affect the lives of all our 
citizens. While there is a field for co-operation between state and 
national government in all of these matters, it would in my opinion 
be a major calamity for the Federal Government to have complete 
control or supervision in any of these fields. However, it is not 
sufficient to have a belief about these matters: it is necessary that 
such belief be galvanized into immediate action whenever the effort 
is made to encroach upon. these normal and proper state or local 
functions. 

Under the principles of the Atlantic Charter we. are fighting for 
freedom. This is not an academic matter, nor is it embraced in 

empty phrases. It-is a truism that freedom in 
its finest expression never has existed and never 
will exist under dictatorial or centralized gov- 
ernmént. Freedam can only be. accomplished 
and maintained when government is kept close 
to the people, retaining many of its local aspects. 
We know how to deal with government close at 
hand, such as the government of county com- 
missioners, municipal authorities and state gov- 
ernment. Freedom can only. be accomplished 
demands and subject. to the public sentiment ot 
the people affected. They are amenable to the 
wishes of the people as expressed by the ballot 
and in other forms, but when government is too 
far removed and too greatly centralized people 
become impotent to express their will and in the 
end surrender through a sense of futility. 
It would. of course, be disastrous to debate the old subject: of 
states’ rights while a war is raging. The wise course is to quickly 
make those adjustments and co-operative arrangements that are 
essential for victory.. North Carolina and its state administration 
have maintained and will maintain this attitude throughout the 
duration of this emergency. We will make any sacrifice essential 

ror victory. 

We fight for freedom and democracy in its broad sense. It 
would be a tragedy indeed if during the process of this struggle 


we should lose the very things for which we fight. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Industry Doing 


By Walter D. Fuller 


President, Curtis Pu 


and 


blishing Company 


Chairman of the Board, National Association of Manufacturers 


M Y assignment is to report to you on the job that 
American industry is doing in winning the battle of 
production. That assignment means that, necessarily, I 
must talk about material things. War-—which has been 
forced upon us—-and things connected with war are anti- 
social, uneconomic and trreligious. But in fighting this 
war, American industry 
preserves as well as de- 
fends our democratic and 
religious principles. 

Industry is all out for 
victory, not for profit, not 
for conquest, not for eco- 
nomic power. The only 
reward industry asks is a 
better understanding of 
its position as the bul- 
wark of the civilization 
we have attained and the 
principal hope for a_ bet- 
ter America in post-war 
days. 


Faith Must Be Present 


In this mechanized war, 
force must be met by 
greater force. Ingenuity 
must be matched with 
greater ingenuity. Cour- 
age with more courage. 
But force, ingenuity and 
courage are not enough. 
There must be faith be- 
fore there can be victory. 
There must be faith in the institutions defended, faith in 
each other, faith in ultimate success and faith in the fu- 
ture. We in America are matching our faith against Nazi 
hypocrisy and we are outproducing the fear-driven people 
of the dictators. 

An amazing record of accomplishment has been made 


“Address delivered before the Chautauqua Institute Assembly, Atig. 
+, 
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on our factory front. Men and women inspired with de- 
votion to the American way of life have performed and 
are performing the impossible in order to safeguard our 
freedoms—freedom of religion, freedom of speech and 


press, freedom of initiative and all our other freedoms. 


Those who regiment, the Germans and Japanese, be- 
lieve that man can live by 
bread alone. With them, 
there is no such thing as 
the dignity of man. It is 
enough for ordinary hu- 
mans, they say, to have 
food, clothing and shelter. 
That is social security un- 
der regimentation. It is 
the inhumanity of the to- 
talitarian principle that 
makes men and women 
the servants of the State 
instead of the State being 
the servant of the people. 
Under the blasphemy of 
Nazi rule, the German 
people are starving 
starving for the funda- 
mental but less tangible 
things of life. It is this 
starvation of the soul that 
will bring the final defeat 
of Hitler and his pagan- 
ism more certainly than a 
starvation for bread, 
We know that this is a 
, war of faiths even more 
than a war of materials. The full force of our faith must 
stand against Hitler and all he represents just as surely 
as the full force of our planes, tanks, guns and ships must 
overwhelm the barbarism, the greed for power and lust 
for conquest at large in the world. 
American faith has gone to the production of our war 
There is an intangible something in American- 
made tanks, ships and planes which is making them supe- 
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rior on all fronts. The men and women who build them 
may Or may not say their prayers regularly but they have 
faith in their hearts, devotion to the American way of life 
and determination that it shall survive this crisis and go 
forward in the future. This is a secret ingredient of our 
victory on the production front. With it we are indeed 
performing the impossible. 

When the goal in ships, planes, guns and tanks was set 
by President Roosevelt last January, Hitler said they 
were fantastic. He laughed because he did not appreciate 
this secret power of America, the force of democracy, the 
stimulus of freedom. No nation and no group of nations 
had ever undertaken such a tremendous production mira- 
cle, 

But American management and American labor have 
the job in hand. What was “fantastic” was the speed with 
which industry swung to all-out war production. Within 
60 days after the last automobile plant, the last: washing 
machine plant, the last refrigerator plant had turned out 
goods for civilian use, they were producing for war in 
mass quantities. Four months after the program was an- 
nounced American industry was exceeding the estimates. 


Production Comparison 


The latest figures of what we have accomplished are 
still in the hands of the censors. necessarily. But I can 
tell you that the production of ships, tanks. planes, guns 
and ammunition, in June of this year was almost three 
times as large as in November, the month before Pear] 
Harbor. The production of these goods in the first six 
months of this year has been one and a half times as great 
as during all of last year—that is, in just half the time we 
have turned out one and a half times more war Bonds, 
And the rate steadily increases 

As far back as last May we were producing 4,000 air. 
planes a month. In June, artillery and anti-tank gun 
were being finished at a rate of 2,000 a month and ma- 
chine guns simply popped off the production line 50,000 
a month, During June, alone, 66 large merchant vessels 
were delivered or more than half of the total for all 
1941. One Liberty ship was built in 46 days. The esti- 
mate had been 105 days. 

The production story, 
dustry 


the story of what American in- 
both management and labor—have done in these 
critical days, when fully revealed with its details of sacri- 
fices, ingenuity and initiative, will prove to be one of the 
greatest epics in the world’s history. 


Profit Record Creditable 


Fe hen the story of these days is finally told, the people 

| America will be surprised with the truths in one chap- 
ter 1 coal ‘the chapter on profits. Because profiteer- 
ing in the war has been so bad? Indeed not. Because the 
record is so extremely creditable. 

Real profiteering in this war is almost non-existent and 
is far, far less than the public imagines, In spite of mali- 
cious untruths and half truths, in spite of unfair impres- 
sions given by publicity concerning some Congressional 
investigations, American industry has been both patrioti- 
cally productive and unselfishly patriotic. 


Perhaps there 
has been some vicious profiteering. 


There are misguided 
and greedy individuals in every walk of life. But we do 
not condemn religion because a rare minister strays from 


10 


the path. No one wants to abandon education because a 
few teachers fail to measure up to the high standards of 
profession. Why, then, should the businessmen and in- 
dustrialists who have done a perfectly marvelous job be 
labelled “profiteers” because perhaps a few individuals 
are ruled by greed? Or why should all America’s system 


of free enterprise by criticised because a few people break 
the rules of the game. 


What are the real facts about profiteering? Here are a 
few examples. | 

The House Naval Affairs Committee has made a study 
of the profits of 39,405 contracts with a total value of 
four billion, six hundred million dollars: What did this 
impartial committee find? Reporting to Congress, it said: 

‘The committee is of the opinion that 95 per cent of 
war contractors are doing an honest and effective job and 
receiving only fair and reasonable profits. The other five 


per cent of war contractors appear to be receiving exces- 
sive profits.’ 


Would you condemn the 95 per cent for the errors of 
the few? But that is not all. The committee continues: 


Large Profits Were Mistakes 


“In fairness it should be stated that many contractors 
that have received excessive profits have done so through 
inadvertence—that is. the original cost estimates under 
their contracts were improperly calculated, thus returning 
a very much larger profit than was anticipated. Many of 
these contractors have voluntarily reduced their profits 
when the situation was called to their attention. either 


through direct refunds, or by reducing the price on future 
deliveries. 


So there were not five per cent who were wilfully profit- 
eering. I doubt if one per cent, or even a fraction of one 
per cent, were maliciously fattening their bank accounts 
at the country’s expense. 
course. 


All such should be stopped, 
My point is that we should not damn the as 


of the 99 per cent for the one per cent or less who may be 
rats. 


A report of the National Industrial Conference Board 
shows that for the first quarter of this year the profits of 
270 corporations after taxes were 25 per cent below the 
same period last year. The National C ity Bank says that 
for the first six months of 1942 net income. after taxes, is 
56 per cent less than for the first half of 1941 for those 
companies which have reported. 

Take the case of United States Steel. 


This is a 100 per 
cent war industry, 


Its books are filled with record-break- 
ing war orders. But in the second quarter of this year, it 
failed to earn the full dividend on its preferred stock. 
and, of course, nothing was earned for hundreds of thou- 
sands of common stockholders. 


Pre-War Stand Plain | 


Even before this war started. Americ an industry made 
it plain that it opposed unreasonable war-time profits. 


Not only did the National Associ: ition of Manufacturers 
make that declaration in the stronge ate rms possible, but 
the N. A. M. was first. to come forwArd with a taxation 
plan that would permit industry nyfrely to survive until 
the war is won. 


In the months that we have been at war I have sat in 
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® many meetings of businessmen and I can tell you that the 
© concern of management today is not with profits. 


Profits have been largely forgotten for the duration. 
But the concern of management today is with reserves. 


- It would be only half a victory to win this war and then 
® find ourselves so weakened by inflation or unwise taxation 


that business could not finance the transition to peace. 
Business and industry must remain strong so as to be in a 


| position to re-employ men and women in peaceful pur- 


suits. Machinery to build automobiles and washers and a 
thousand other things again will cost money—plenty of 
money. It will be expensive to rebuild markets and re- 
open the channels of distribution. 

Businessmen are fearful.that inflation will wipe out the 
reserves of our Nation 
our standard of living must be rebuilt. Such inflation 
would be a disaster to our Nation second anly to a defeat 
by the Nazis. The world’s recovery from these dark days 
might be delayed a hundred years. 

A- recent study of 2,225 companies by the N. A. M. 
shows that they will have a net decline in 1942 income, 
after taxes, of 35 per cent from last year—a fact which 
casts a heavy shadow over industry’s ability to carry the 
burden of the transition crisis. 


Must Get Extra Bank Credit 


The National Conference Board has found a similar 


situation, reporting after a recent study that 25 per cent 


of a representative list of corporations has been forced to 
seek additional bank credit even in these times and that 
in some instances companies are finding it necessary to 
meet taxes out of the following year’s income. 

If the reserves of business are swept away by inflation 

if the reserves of the people of America are destroyed 
by inflation—-then where is the money coming from to 
buy. the fruits of peace—to provide wide employment, 
high payrolls and an improved standard of living for all? 
If you think government can pull a rabbit out of a hat 
and do the job, you’re due for disappointment. Govern- 
ment does not create rabbits, or hats or money. It can 
legislate to rob Peter to pay Paul or soak the rich but not 
to create something out of nothing. And there will be 
practically nothing if the corporations and the people of 
America are unable to pay taxes. 

Maybe some of you think that “inflation” is just an 
excuse for opposing higher wages for labor. ‘Normally, 
higher wages mean more business. Higher wages make 
purchasing power and purchasing power is what makes 
the wheels go round. The fact is that a recent study of 
all manufacturing shows that 68 per cent increased wages 
by nearly 16 per cent between January, 1941, and April, 
1942. That is more than the cost of living increased. It 


is more than has been drained off by the sale of Treasury — 


stamps and bonds. But we are at the point now where 
further increases of blanket nature are opposed to na- 
tional welfare, are only aiding and abetting our enemy 
inflation. 


Henderson's Warning 
Leon Henderson recently warned Congress that unless 
Remember we can win all the other battles in this crisis 
and be defeated by inilation. 
Inilation is as much our enemy as Hitler or Hirohito. 
It is an unseen enemy that creeps up on us, And it is 
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the precious reserves upon which — 


creeping now. Leon Henderson says so. But there isn't : 
housewife in the nation who needs to be told that inflation 
has crept into her market basket. She can see it in the 
price of everything she buys. 

This isn’t a one-man war. No Washington official can 
fight the battle of inflation alone. Even if Leon Hender- 
son had the legislative equipment he needs—and he 
doesn't because there is too much “politics as usual’— 
this is a war which 130 million Americans must wage 
against inflation. If we lose it all 230 million Americans 
—not just Henderson, or the farmers, or labor, will suffer 
And we will lose unless the American people become real- 
istic and selfishly enlightened. We can’t win a victory 
with soft hearts, with emotionalism and with prejudice. 
We have come to the time when all of us must be practi- 
cal about everything that aids inflation—about blanket 
wage increases, about class taxation and about favoriti- 
ism to the pressure groups. 


Welfare or Privileges? 


Which comes first, national welfare or special privi- 
leges? Which comes first, the welfare of every American 
or the selfishness of those with the most political power? 

The facts about inflation are clear. In June close to 
50 per cent of our industrial output consists of arma- 
ments. That leaves 50 per cent, or less, manufacturing of 
the things all of us buy—clothing, food, etc. That alone 
would be inflationary. 

But more people are at work at higher wages than ever 
before. Payrolls will increase about 15 billion dollars this 
year. The American public will have more money to 
spend and less goods to buy. Since the outbreak of the 
war in Europe there has been a 17 per cent increase in 
the cost of living. That’s inflation at work. 

Should wages be inceased more simply because a few 
shortsighted labor leaders want to perpetuate their jobs 
at any cost? That’s the way to feed the fires of inflation. 
Blanket increases in wages and salaries will contribute 


-more to the bonfire than anything else. 


When blanket wage increases are demanded for a spe- 
cial exemption from the decline in the standard of living 

-the cost of this war—it is at the expense of everyone 
else. Is any group entitled to such an exemption? Isn't 
this the war of all America? Aren't we all in the same 
boat, sacrificing alike for victory and ready to share alike 
in the glory of success? 

In all sincerity I say to you that blanket wage increases 
no longer are a question of whether or not companies can 
afford them. Can the people of America afford them? Can 
labor itself afford them? -Can labor afford to pay the 
price of inflation? Just as the flame lures the moth to her 
death, so labor is being drawn toward disaster by the 
magnetism of blanket wage increases. 


Labor's Patriotism 


The great majority of rank and file labor in America is 
truly and whole-heartedly patriotic, ready to share the 
lot of every other American on a fair and equal basis. 
There is no question about it. The question is about the 
wisdom of some labor leaders who believe they are spe- 
cially ordained to get all the traffic will bear, war or no 
war. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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in textile mills in the United States in- 
4 creased both in frequency and severity. during 
1941, according to figures recently released by the Na- 
tional Safety Council at Chicago. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-one injury data were re- 
ceived from 216 textile mills and from them the Council 
concluded that the industry's average frequency rate was 
10.23 reportable. injuries per million hours worked, or an 


increase of 23 per cent from 1940, and that severity rates 


averaged 0.53 days disability per thousand hours worked 


up 33 per cent from the previous year.” 

Increases of 23 per cent in frequency and 
in severity from 1940 were among the largest in Ameri- 
can industry. The average changes for all industries were 
an increase of 8 per cent in frequency and a decrease of 
8 per cent in severity. But both 1941 rates, as in previous 
years, were much lower than the average for most indus- 
tries. 

Sharp Rise in Large Mills 


The large increase in the industry's frequency rate from 
_1940 was due partly to sharply higher rates in large mills. 
Their average ‘increase was 31 per cent in comparison 
with only 9 per cent for small mills. Severity rates, on 
the other hand, soared in small mills. The reduction of 
10 per cent in the rates of large mills was not large enough 
to offset the adverse results in small units. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-one injury rates were up 
in almost all branches of the industry. The only reduc- 
tion in frequency was in woolen mills. Severity rates 
were down in only three branches. This adverse experi- 
ence was due at least partly to difficulties arising out of 
expanding operations for war work, such as the employ- 
ment of new workers and shifting of older ones to differ- 
ent jobs. Man-hours worked in woolen mills, for example, 
increased more than in any recent year. 

A favorable feature in 1941 experience was the decrease 
in the frequency of fatalities. The rate for these injuries 
has been increasing and this has been an important factor 

injury frequ ney rate is the number of reportable injuries per 
million hours of exposure. Injury severity rate is the number of days 


lost as the result of reportab'e injuries, per 1.000 man-hours of ex 
PoOsure. 
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33 per cent’ 


in,the industry's failure to make improvement in the gen- 
eral severity rate. 

A substantial reduction in frequency rates over a pe- 
riod of years, without much improvement in severity 
rates, has also been the experience of many other indus- 
tries. Reductions in the frequency and severity of serious 
injuries have not kept pace with the elimination of tem- 
porary total disabilities. 

Permanent partial disabilities are most important in 
the industry's severity rate. One in 18 reportable injuries 
was of this type during the past five years. This propor- 
tion is larger than the average for all industries. The 
average time charge of 525 days, however, is about the 
general average. 

Death and 


All Perm. Perm. Temporary 
Injuries Total Partial Total 
1941 Frequency Rate 10.23 02 45 9.76 
1941 Severity Rate 53 12 24 es 
1940-41 Changes: 
Frequency +-23 i9 25 
1926-1941 Changes: 
Frequency -53 +140 —29 —54 
Severity +13 +140 —46 +3] 


The principal source of permanent partial disabilities 
was accidents involving machinery, such as looms, carding 
machines, rolls, and similar types. Reports covering se- 
rious injuries on such equipment were 60 per cent. of the 
total Machines were frequently inadequately guarded 
and furthermore, operators failed to stop them before 
making repairs, adjustments, and performing similar du- 
Lies. 


The Safety Problem in Small Mills 


\ccident prevention in small mills is one of the indus- 
trys critical problems, according to 1941 records. Both 
injury rates were sharply higher than in large units. Fre- 
quency rates averaged 15.39 in comparison with 9.14 for 
large mills. Severity rates were more than twice the aver- 
age for large organizations. This was true in nearly all 
branches of the industry. 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Better than any other Civilian group, 
the Textile Industries well know how 
staggering, complex and efficient has 
been the job of making America’s 
fighting men—the best dressed in the. 
world, And to help make them so, thc 
Textile Industries have assumed re- 


sponsibility for producing, with 


amazing speed, the vast quantities o} 
incredibly varied fabrics and uniform 
cloths required by our Armed Forces 
of land, sea and air. 

This determination to “‘deliver the 
goods” in the typical American way 
has been an inspiration to all those 
who have cooperated with the Textile 
Industries in serving this great war 
production effort. As makers of Tex- 
tile Products for spinning and weaving 
operations, Dayton is proud to be 
numbered among them. 


In addition to serving the Tex- 
tile Industries, Dayton’s facilities 
and production experience are 
today being dedicated to the manu- 
facture of special parts for Army 
and Navy Combat Equipment. 


Wearing the Tropical 
Field Uniform, This 
Soldier Waits Inspec- 
tion of the New Battle 
Uniforms. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG, CO. 
DAYTON, OLLO 
as HOME PLANT, TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
WAYNESVILLE, NORTIL CAROLINA 


The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 


MAIN SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building ... Greenville. S.C. 


EAPURT LIVISION 
DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORPORATION 
38 Pear! Street New York, WN. Y. U. S.A. 


by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


Photo 
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The necessity of using the limited obtainable supply of 
burlap for more important purposes than wrapping 
has placed a serious packaging problem before the 
cotton mills. Cotton mills realize that they must use 
their entire manufacturing capacity to make cotton 
goods for war needs. In this emergency FULTON 
Baling Papers furnish the answer. You can depend on 
these all-purpose wrapping papers as a satisfactory 
burlap replacement to protect cotton goods. 


FULTON Baling Papers have many advantages. They 
are sturdy and tough, waterproof, dustproof and flex- 
ible. They will save your goods damage from expo- 
sure, reducing losses and claims. They are low in price 
and are readily available for prompt shipment from 
our stocks. Furnished in various widths and weights to 
best suit each individual mill's needs. Manufac- 
tured in our own plant, a special waterproof 
asphalt binder cements two layers of tough 
kraft paper, making a wrapping that is 
easy to handle—one that will withstand 
rough treatment in storage and in transit. 


FLAT duplex paper for roll 
goods. CRINKLE duplex paper 
for baling goods. 


for samples....the low 
prices will surprise you. 


Fulton Bag 
Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
DALLAS 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—-The Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co. will erect a large brick addition to its plant here. 


KINGSPORT, TENN.—The Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
has contracted for the construction of a $3,000,000 addi- 
tion to its plant here. 


ELLERBEE, N. The former plant of the Ragan- 
Parker Knitting Co. is now owned and operated as a 
branch of the Commonwealth Hosiery Mills of Randle- 
man, N.C, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.--Work has just been completed on 
the installation of long draft spinning throughout the 
spinning department of Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 4 
here. The plant manufactures lawns and print cloths. 


Hich Pornt, N. C.—One ‘of the largest real estate 
deals in High Point in recent months took place early in 
August when the old Robbins Knitting Co. building was 
sold to the Peerless Veneer Co. at a price in excess of 
$20,000, The structure contains 32,000 square feet of 
space and housed the knitting firm six years ago. 


LowELt, N. C:—Beaunit Mills have recently installed 
an all-enameled Rodney Hunt stainless steel dyeing ma- 
chine, which embodies several new features including the 
Duplex take-over, a patented device for providing con- 
tinuous operations le making possible dyeing of a single 


piece of cloth instead of many separate short strings. 


Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F, M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


Cc. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Mill News 


COVINGTON, VA.-Employees of the Covington Weav- 
ing Co, here have made their firm the first local industry 
to reach 100 per cent participation in payroll deduction 
for the purchase of War Bonds and Stamps. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.--The Carolina Insulating 
Yarn Co, is in operation here with a capital stock of 
$41,500. Officers of the firm are Mrs. J. A. Kester, presi- 
dent, H. McCormick, secretary, and William H. Ellis, 
vice-president, general manager and buyer. A. T. Am- 
mons 1s superintendent. The firm is a sister corporation 
of the Carolina Narrow Fabric Co. 


LAURINBURG, N. C.—The Bagpipe Mills, Inc., has 
been organized here With a capital stock of $30,000 and 
equipped with 1,224 spindles and .40 looms. The firm 


will manufacture osnaburgs and agricultural bags. John 


KF. McNair, Jr., is president, Donald A. Brannon is vice- 
eS J. E. McInnis is secretary, and James L. Mc- 

Nair, Jr., is.treadsurer. The superintendent is J. B. Gar- 
rett, 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—A new plant is to be operated 
here by Rohm & Haas Co. of Philadelphia for the manu- 
facture of a synthetic chemical product for military use. 
This property occupies about 17 acres near the Appalach- 
ian Mills. Hundreds of workers, mostly women, will be 
employed and it is expected that operations will be con- 
tinued after the war on peacetime products, 


The Keever Starch Company. Columbus, Ohio 
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STOP ove size LEAKS 


CHARLAB CHEMICAL PUTTY 16 of 


PROOF — ACID RESISTANT — STARCH SERVICE 


STANDS HIGH TEMPERA- | S. 

TURE AND STAYS PLASTIC . ince 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 
Stops Gas and “Acid Leaks at the bulwark of our business. It has withstood the test 
flange joints. | of two major wars and several depressions. Today 
Packs Expansion joints excellently our customers have confidence in our ability to protect 
Makes tight joints at bell and their interests . . especially through the present 


spigot connections. 


20c per lb. F. O. B. Charlotte, 
N. C.. Packed in Standard 50 Ib. 
Containers. 


| emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 
of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat . . which 
reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully converting the 
best materials the world affords. This custome: 
nn ee een eee confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


: | shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 
For Complete Details, Address Dept. C. 


Charlotte Chemical Lahoratoriés | HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnston Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


EVERY LOOM FIXER NEEDS THIS BOOK 


ERECTING, OVERHAULING and FIXING LOOMS — By Frank D. Herring — The popular series of 


articles, which appeared in Textile Bulletin for over a year, are now available in a single handy volume. 
CLOTH BOUND — PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED — PRICE $1.25 | 
CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, P. O. BOX 1225, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


} Flexibility Operating Economy 
i in central station air conditioning 


| ith the New BAHNSON 
Wee" The latest Bahnson development in 


Central Station Air Conditioning Sys- 
tems combines the features of flexibility 
with remarkably low pumping cost, 
plus smooth positive control .... 


HUMIDIFYERS THE BAHNSON Co., _UNIT SYSTEM 
ATOMIZERS AIR FILTERS 
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Personal News 


Roy Howell is cloth room overseer at the Monarch 
Mills, Union, S. C. 
D. W. Duncan is now second hand in the weaving de- 


partment of Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gainesville, Ga. 


F. W. Wood of Cedartown, Ga., has accepted a position 
in the cotton department of Dunson Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


Cohen Howell has been promoted from loom fixer to 
weaving second hand at Ottaray Mills, Union, 5. C. 


Bolin Gregory has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of weaving at Ottaray Mills, Union, S. C. 


Mills, 
signed. 


master 
He succeeds 


mechanic at Dunson 
A. A. Stone. who re- 


Tysinger 1s now 
LaGrange. Ga. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


are Accurate, Dependable 
rite—Phone—Wire 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


Let a MILL MAN tell you 
about easy-starting rings! 


In the exact words of a South Carolina super- 
intendent’s letter: 


“orders we had taken demanded the best of 
spinning and I needed new rings to get ¢ — but 
it was summer weather. I was persuaded by your 
man to try a frame of DIAMOND FINISH 
rings. They started so well that I went right 
ahead with my replacement program amounting 
to several thousand rings. 


The above instance is but one of hundreds 
where rings with the superb “DIAMOND” 
FINISH have proven themselves to be easy- 
starting under all sarts of conditions. Install 
these famous rings ANY time, ANY waather, 
with complete confidence—they are the Easy- 
starting Champions! 


SPINNING 
Makers of pinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., 


FINISH 


Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 
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WHITINSVILLE 


CO. 


Richard Elliott, secretary of the Edenton Cotton Mills, 
Edenton, N. C., has been elected president of the Eden- 
ton-Chowan Chamber of Commerce. 


F. N. Spoerl, formerly of the new 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
rank of lieutenant-colonel in the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps. Lieut.-Col. Spoerl was called to active duty in 
January, 1941, and is stationed at Fort Monmouth, N., J. 


England office of 
has been advanced to the 


Austell Gregory has been promoted from second hand 
to cloth room overseer at Ottaray Mills, Union, S. C. 


William H. Ellis is now vice-president and general 
manager of the Carolina Narrow Fabric. Co. at Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


Hugh Chatham, son of Lieut.-Comdr 
ham, is an ensign in the U. S. Navy. 


E. A. Terrell, Jr., son of E, A. Terrell of Terrell Ma- 
chine Co., Charlotte, has been promoted to first lieutenant 
in the Army at Fort Knox, Ky. 


M. W. Carter has resigned as superintendent at Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co. Mill No. 3 at Charlotte, N. C., to be- 
come superintendent of the Santee Mills, Bamberg, S. C. 


J. M. Bates has been promoted from overseer of the 
cloth room to night superintendent at Monarch Mills, 
Union, 8S, C. 


L. R. Pittinger has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer of carding at Avondale Mills, Alexander City, 


Ala. 


Johnnie Mack has been transferred from overseer of 
weaving at Ottaray Mills to overseer of weaving at Mon- 
arch Mills, Union, S. C. 


Bob Forney, sales manager for the past ten years at 
Lily Mills Co., Shelby, N. C., is now with the Army. Sig- 
nal Corps at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


N. A. Gregg, who was superintendent at Stonecutte: 
Mills, Spindale, N. C., for several years, but has been liv- 
ing at Lakeland, Fla., for the past ten years, has accepted 
the position of purchasing agent for Virginia Mills,. Inc., 
at Swepsonville, 


J. H. Styron has been promoted from night overseer of 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Co. Mill No. 4, at Charlotte. N. 
(., to overseer weaving at Mill No. 1. T. E. Stone is now 
overseer weaving at the Pineville plant, Mill No. 5. F. 
M. Fowler, formerly overseer weaving at Mill No. 1. is 
now superintendent of Mill No. 


Correction 


In the July 15th issue of the TextrLe BULLETIN it was 
noted that Mr. Spencer Ainsworth was president of the 
Gonzales Cotton Mills of Gonzales, Tex. Mr. Spencer 
Ainsworth died sometime ago and his brother. A. G. Ains- 
worth, has now taken over the mill. 
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HOUGHTON WOOLTOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. Boston 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N.C. 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


SPECIALIZING 

IN TEXTILE COSTS 
AND OPERATING 
METHODS FOR 
MORE THAN A 
QUARTER OF 

A. CENTURY 


COST SYSTEMS 

WORK LOAD STUDIES 

PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
% SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. [OWA 
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Oil Costs Double 
On Looms 


You pay double oil bills when using 
dripping, spattering oil on looms. Once 
for the oil that’s used —twice for what's 
wasted. 


Still worse—damage to goods from oil 
spots cuts production and causes heavy 
losses. 


Seven out of ten mills avoid these evils 
by lubricating looms with NON-FLUID 
OIL. Dripless and spotless, NON-FLUID 
OIL saves on oil and application cost— 
increases output of perfect goods. 


Write today for descriptive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Southern Agent 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Hl. 
‘ Detroit, Mich. 


Providence, R. I. 


TRADE MARK Sar REGISTEREDO 
wrt 

& 

iN U.S. PA OFFICE & FOREIGN ‘ 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


? 
| 
we 
(TEXTILE USES 
| 
| 
| 
u 
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BURR 


WET 
PROCESSING 
AGENTS FOR 
YARNS AND 
PIECE GOODS 


Penetrant 68—Fast wetting 
agent... effective in acid 
or alkaline baths . .. com- 
patible with all dyestuffs 

. will not scum in hard 
water, 


Mercerizing Assistants— 
Penetrants for dry mercer- 
izing... wetting agents ap- 
plied. directly in merceriz- 
ing bath... for yarns and 
piece goods. 


Mercerizers Softeners—Va- 
rious types to meet the in- 
dividual requirements of 
yarn and piece goods mer- 
cerizers. 


-Sorbinols—Compounds pro- 
ducing a fabric finish of re- 
markable absorbency and 
rewetability . . . goods pro- 
cessed with any of the 
Burk-Schier Sorbinols are 
re-wet with great speed 
and facility. 


Diamine Softener—A mod- 
ied cation-active finishing 
agent combining a durable 
finish with exceptional ab- 
sorbency. 


Emulsital W — Emulsified 
tallow compounded only 
from choice grade of pure 
white tallow ... designed 
for sizing. and finishing 
quality yarns and piece 
goods. 

Soluble Oils — Self-emulsi- 
fying wet-processing agents 
applicable to a wide range 
of dyeing and finishing op- 


erations. 


Tenesol — Yarn condition- 
ing agent ... sets the twist 
and assures regain. 


Burkol—Synthetic. organic 
detergent effective in 


acid or alkaline baths. 


Kier-Compound — Sodium 
oleate-pine oil kier assist- 
ant. 


Creamsol — Concentrated 
stearic softener... . ideal 
for bleach goods . . . im- 
parts soft pleasing handle. 


Metasol — A valuable aid 
in all wet processing oper- 
ations (send for hand- 


book). 


Hy-Pel—An effective, eco- 
nomical water repellent. 


Pine Solvent XX — For 
scouring - bleaching - dyeing. 
Wets ... Penetrates . 
Suspends . . . Disperses. 


Compounds 743-DS — An 
organic scrooping agent of 
proven merit. 


Aromine — Wetting agent, 
dyeing assistant, water nor- 
malizer...aid-to level dye- 
ing and clear bright colors. 


Sulphonated Oils — Stand- | 


ard or special grades and 


finishes. 
Burk-Schier Finishes—Cat- 


ion-active softening and 
finishing agents .. . Effec- 
tive . . . Economical . . 


Durable. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Akron Belting Co. Honors Another Veteran 
Employee 


On July 24th, The Akron Belting Co. of Akron, Ohio, 
held a party in its office to celebrate the anniversary of 
52 years of service by its engineer, George T. Barron. 

Luncheon was served to the factory and office forces 
by a caterer, and Mr. Barron was presented with a Ham- 
ilton watch. Mark M. Jones, president of the company, 
made the presentation, and called attention to Mr. Bar- 
ron’s remarkable record in keeping. the shop running 
without a breakdown for even a half day during all these 
years. 

Two years ago, the vice-president, W. C. Metlin, 5r., 
was tendered a dinner on the completion of 54 years’ 
service, and six years ago the oldest hand in the belt- 
making ,department, Charles H. Waner, was given a fit- 
ting celebration at the close of his fiftieth year with the 
company. All three of these veterans are still in active 
service and anticipate more years of work and usefulness. 

The majority of the present employees have had from 
25 to 48 years’ connection with the company. Two of the 
salesmen, F; R. Hertzler and C. E. Nihousen, have rec- 
ords exceeding 40 years. Even the trucker has done the 
company’s hauling for over 30 years. 

Such an accumulation of experience and skill is regard- 
ed as particularly valuable in belt-making, which calls for 
craftsmanship of a higher order, and to the long service 
records of its employees, Akron attributes much of the 
credit for the high regard in which the company’s prod- 
ucts are held in the textile industry, which it has served 
for 57 vears. 

In this. connection it was pointed out that many of the 
mills which were Akron’s earliest customers are still doing 
business with them. 


OBITUARY 


JOSEPH ALFRED MORETZ 

Hickory, N. C.—-Joseph Alfred Moretz, prominent Ca- 
tawba County manufacturer who headed mills in Newton 
and Maiden, died August 19th in a Hickory hospital fol- 
lowing a serious illness of only a few days. 

After successful business enterprises in Hickory, nota- 
sbly the promotion of the Forest Park development, in 
1928 Mr. Moretz went to Maiden as receiver, for the old 
Carolina Cotton Mills, and took over its operation. In a 
subsequent reorganization, the mill became known as the 


‘Carolina Mills, Inc., and Mr. Moretz became secretary- 


treasurer and general manager, a position he held at his 
death. 

The Carolina Mills, Inc., later expanded, buying the 
old Catawba Cotton Mills at Newton, which was disman- 
tled and later equipped with machinery from the Cayuga 
Mills of Lexington, purchased by the firm. -—In August, 
1941, the Carolina Mills bought the controlling stock and 
took over the management of the New City Mills here, 
where Mr. Moretz was made vice-president and general 
manager. 
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“Si” Parker of Ciba Co. is s Now Army Major 


general sales manager of the Ciba 
.. has been commissioned a major in the United 
States Army and has reported for duty at Fort Benning, 
Ga. 


Samuel |. Parker. 


Co; 


Major Parker, who has been given a leave of absence 
by his firm, is a veteran of World War I. 

Major Parker was decorated with the highest honor 
given an American soldier when he was awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, the one hundredth person to 
receive it. He also won the Distinguished Service Cross, 
the Silver Star Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster, and the 
Purple Heart. France decorated him with the Fourragere 
in colors of the Croix de Guerre. 


Labor Act Violation Charge Faced By Mill 


Asheboro, N. C.—-A public hearing to determine com- 
pliance with the Walsh-Healey public contracts act got 
under way here August 24th against Tip Top Hosiery, 
Inc., Arthur Ross, Arthur Ross, Jr., and Mrs. M. A. Ross, 
in performance of six Government contracts, 
December 12, 1940, and still running. 


beginning 


The act in question is that which stipulates employees 
must be paid overtime compensation for all hours over 
eight a day or 40 a week at not less than a stipulated 
minimum wage, which in case of a hosiery industry is 36 


The Tip Top Hosiery, Inc., is charged with failing to 
pay overtime and minimum wage, to keep adequate and 
accurate records and employing minor females under 18 
years of age (in this case, one girl of 16). A complaint 
was filed on July 8th after John L. Bass, investigator 
with the Division of Public Contracts, Department of 
Labor, had completed a routine inspection during March. 


Solvay Charlotte Office Moves To Larger 
Quarters 


The Charlotte office of Solvay Sales Corp. has been 
moved from 419 to 716-718 Johnston Building, due to 
the need for larger quarters to take care of the company s 
steadily expanding Southern business. 

H. O. Pierce, branch manager, announces that Robert 
E. Lowes and A. R. Herrin, two members of the Solvay 
Southern sales staff, have entered the armed services. 


Consumption of Cotton in 1941-42 Betters 
1940- 

Washington, D. C. The Census Bureau reported that 
cotton consumed during the 1941-42 cotton year, August 
Ist to July 31st, totaled 11,172,328 running bales, com- 
pared with 9,721,703 running bales in the previous year. 

The carry-over of cotton into the new cotton year to- 
taled 10,589,893 bales, compared with 12,165,752 bales a 
year ago, 10,595,720 bales two years ago, and 11,533,184 
bales three years ago: 
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ALLOW YOUR 


LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 


TO HELP WIN TH E& 


PRODUCTION 


Every part of every item making up a 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


Loom Harness assembly has been designed and engineered — not 
imitated or just made — but designed, 

to withstand the high speeds of todays operations— 

to run uninterruptedly —to operate with the minimum 

of attention —to eliminate friction and wear. 
Every angle or curve —every part has been designed with a definite 
scientific reason and as a result, 


Production is Increased and Defects Eliminated. 
Our large Field Staff of Engineers are qualified to 


work with you in solving any problems or bettering 
your present conditions, because they know. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
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Gusst Editorial 


The guest editorial, which will be found on 


page 7 of this issue, is by Governor J. Melville 
Broughton of North Carolina. It deals in a very 
able manner with a timely subject. 

Governor Broughton has so conducted himself 
as to enjoy the respect and esteem of all the 
people of North Carolina. No one ever asks 
' whether Governor Broughton is for labor or for 
capital, because he has not, as governor, made 
any distinction between them and has shown 
that he is interested in the welfare of the people 
of his state as a whole. 

North Carolina has been exceedingly fortu- 
nate in her governors and not in 50 years, at 
least, has she had reason to be ashamed of any- 
one elected to that office or to regret his election. 

The same applies to the men she has sent to 
the United States Senate, with one exception, 
Robert R. Reynolds, who now occupies a seat. 
There seems to be little doubt that he will vacate 
same after the next election. 

Much of the progress, which North Carolina 
has made during the past 25. years, is due. to 
having governors like Cameron Morrison, Wil- 
ton McLean, J. C. B. Ehringhaus, O. Max Gard- 
ner, Clyde Hoey, J. Melville Broughton and oth- 
ers. 

No state can match or exceed that group of 
men in ability or patriotism and.North Carolina 
has benefited greatly from their leadership. 
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Wage Increase Order 


Years ago, the announcement that the Ford 
Motor Co. was to establish an assembly plant in 
Charlotte, caused a great feeling of uneasiness 
among cotton manufacturers in the Piedmont 
Section of the South. 

Cotton mills were at that time paying $1.50 to 
$2.00 per day for male employees and feared 
that the $5.00 per day. Ford wage would mean 
the loss of many. 

The Ford plant was established and at the be- 
ginning many cotton mill employees did join the 
assembly lines but at the end of three months 
less than six former cotton mill workers could be 
found among more than 1,200 men employed in 
the Ford assembly plant. Cotton mill men were 
glad to waive the $5.00 wage for the strenuous 
work upon assembly lines and return to the $1.50 
to $2.00 wage paid for supervising the operation 
of textile machinery. 

Thus was established the age- -old principal 
that all industries cannot pay the same wages 
and that men are content to work for lower 
wages when their duties are less exacting and 


require less manual exertion. 


In many sections and in many edeiatie there 
is a constant shifting of labor from one section 
to another, and from one industry to another, 
but in the cotton textile industry of the South, 
there has never been much shifting except from 


the cotton mills to the farm and from the farm 


to the cotton mill. 

The tenant farmer has taken stock of his fam- 
ily and their earning capacity and living condi- 
tions upon the farm, and compared them with 
the amount they could earn at the cotton mill 


and the manner in which they could live in the | 


mill village. 

Occasionally, in times when high prices were 
being paid for farm produce, families would 
move back to the farm but seldom remain for 
more than one season. 

Cotton mill wages in the South have always 
been based upon the amount which the family 
could earn upon the farm and we have always 
said that the best method of advancing cotton 
mill wages was to advance the income of the 
farmers of the South. 

The sale price of an article bears some relation 
to the wages which may be paid those who par- 
ticipate in its manufacture. Cotton goods are in 
the low price field. 

The lack of understanding of the problems of 
the South, upon the part of some New England 
cotton manufacturers and their intensely selfish 
viewpoint, has continued through the years and 
is featured today by their leaders and by Russell 
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Fisher, president of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. 

New England manufacturers and politicians 
have persistently proclaimed to the world their 
belief in the value of a protective tariff and yet 
when they reached the day that they made no 
coarse cotton goods but bought much jute goods 
for baling and wrapping purposes, they voted 
almost unanimously for free trade in jute. 

They knew that a tariff on jute would permit 

the South to manufacture cotton bag goods and 
provide an increase in cotton consumption. They 
knew that this would mean that the farmers 
would secure better prices for their cotton and 
more cotton mill employees would have steady 
work, but they also knew that they would pay 
a little more for their wrappings and the great 
advocates of a protective tariff voted for free 
trade. 
- Much of the prosperity in the cotton textile 
industry of the South today is due to the artifi- 
cial tariffs on jute as the result of the war and 
the cotton bag goods orders which have come to 
the mills, but after the war high-tariff-minded 
New E ngland will see that all this j is cancelled by 
free trade in jute. 

The only true measure of wages is the amount 


of food, clothing, shelter and other things which 


they will buy. There can be no denial of the 
fact that the cost of living in Southern mill vil- 
lages is much lower than. that of New England 
textile workers. 

New England has lower freight rates to New 
York, Chicago, and other great markets for tex- 
tile goods. They have enjoyed lower interest 
rates and their proximity to the markets has 
given them an advantage in selling. 

All these they wish to retain but hug the illu- 
sion that, if they can force Southern mills to pay 
wages which equal those they pay, they can re- 
cover their textile industry. 

When, with their assistance, the first minimum 
wage law was established, their newspapers and 
textile journals predicted that cotton mills would 
soon be moving from the South to the North. 


Not one spindle or one loom has moved to 
New England and the steady disintegration of 
the cotton textile industry of that section has 
continued. As wages have been advanced in the 
South, wages have equally advanced in the 
North. There is a natural differential based 
upon the higher cost of living in that section. 

Although none of the things predicted by Rus- 
sell Fisher and his group of New England man- 
ufacturers have come to pass, we find them still 
predicting and still fighting against Southern 
mills and there is very little difference between 
having a New England manufacturer upon the 
National War Labor Board and having another 
TEXTILE BULLETIN e 
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representative of union labor. Both seem to re- 
gard Southern mills as their natural enemies. 

The textile industry of the North and the tex- 
tile industry of the South would benefit by co- 
operation of their leaders but the attitude of the 
New England group appears to be based upon 
intense selfishness and to us it seems to be ex- 
ceedingly foolish. 

(Continued.on Page 27) 


Directive Order on Wage Advances 


(From statement of War Labor Board) 


In accordance with Paragraph 3 of the Exec- 
utive Order of January 12, 1942, and in order to 
stabilize the remuneration for work of the em- 
ployees involved in these cases, the directive or- 
der of the board in the above cases is as follows: 

In recognition of the inequalities in wages 
presently existing between the subject mills and 
other mills in the cotton textile industry and in 
other manufacturing industries within the same 
areas, there shall be a wage increase of 714 cents 
per hour to all sae ees of the mills involved in 
these cases 

2, The foregoing wage increases shall be made 
effective retroactively to June 15, 1942. 

3. It is the purpose of the board to effect a 
stabilization of wages paid by the subject mills. 
In furtherance of this objective, it has been de- 
termined by the board that the following mills 
which provided a general increase in wages after 
their cases were certified to the board, or shortly 
before certification, shall be credited with such 
increase, and shall now be required only to grant 
an increase equivalent to the difference between 
7'~ cents per hour and the increase formerly 
given and described below: 

Woodside Mills, Greenville, S. C., certified on 
April 17, 1942, which gave an increase of 2% 
cents per hour, effective April 25,1942. — 

Alabama Mills, Jasper and Russellville, Ala., 
certified March 13, 1942, which gave an increase 
of 5 per cent, effective May 4, 1942. 

Limestone Mills, Gaffney, S. C., certified on | 
April 30, 1942, which gave an increase of 6 per 
cent, effective April 27, 1942. 

Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C., certified 
on April 24, 1942, which gave an increase of 5 
cents per hour, effective July 18, 1942. In this 

case, the 5 cents per hour should be m ade effec- 
tive as of June 15, 1942. 

It is the intent of the board to allow recent 
general wage Increases as credits against the 
wage adjustment of this order except to the ex- 
tent that such recent wage increases were made 
in order to éomply with the minimum wage 
established pursuant to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 
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OR many years EXSIZE has been used by a 
large and ever-growing list of finishing 
plants. We are proud of this long record of 
continuous service, because it proves that 
EXSIZE is unsurpassed for the thorough re- 
moval of starch size at low cost. Let EXSIZE 


help solve your problems, too. 


DESIZE with EXSIZE 


Our laboratory facilities and practical 
field men are available to help 
you with desizing problems. 


PABST SALES COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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Cotton Spinning Operations Hit Above Par Pace 


Washington, D. C.—-The Census Bureau has reported 
that the cotton spinning industry operated during July at 
130.2 per cent of capacity, on a single-shift, 80-hour week 
basis, compared with 133.2 per cent during June this 
year, and 123.0 per cent during July last year. 

Spinning spindles in place July 31st totaled 23,967,762, 
of which 23,111,848 were active at some time during the 
month, compared with 24,019,598 and 23,090,560 for 
June this year, and 24,338,750 and 23,027,818 for July 
last year. 

Active spindle hours for July totaled 11,484,372,745, 
or an average of 479 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 11,264,419,347 and 469 for June this year, and 
10,536,708,779 and 433 for July last year. 


VALVOLINE 


1866 


78 FEARS 


1942. 


Frstinthe Field Fist in Quality - First in Progress 


VALVOLINE Users Include Many 
of the South’s Largest Textile Mills 


PENNSYLVANIA OIL CO.. 


Distributors. 
CHARLOTIE. BORTH CAROLINA 


LONGER'| 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


DAR Y RING TRAVELERS... 


Are as fine as 45 years of skilled workmanship 
and constant research can make them. Help us 
to serve you promptly . . . send your highest 
priority rating when ordering Dary Travelers. 


Remember durable Dary Travelers are made in 
sizes for all counts and kinds of yarn. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER Co. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S.C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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LONGER LIFE FOR CUTTING TOOLS 


The Division of Information of the War Production 
Board has recently issued a booklet on Plant Effi- 
ciency. Basically, it is for the purpose of increasing 
efficiency in war production plants, but the infor- 
mation concerning tools should be of interest to 
any operators of machine tools, such as the mill 
shop. 


ONSERVING cutting tools does not mean slowing 
down or nursing them along. If they are used cor- 
rectly, their life can actually be lengthened while 

using increased feeds and speeds. 

To obtain more production from cutting tools, three 
main objectives must be kept in mind: 

1. Selecting the right tool. 

2. Proper sharpening. 

3. Application. to produce more parts. 

Don’t use cutters too small for the job. Many small 
cutters have too many teeth. Plain milling cutters are 
frequently used when helical teeth would do much better. 

To secure maximum tool life and best performance 
from drills, taps, cutters, hobs, and all cutting tools: 

The machine tool on which they are used should 
provide rigidity to drive the tool through the work with- 
out vibration. Cutter arbors should be large in diameter 
and run true after the cutter is assembled. The work- 
holding fixture should support the work under the section 
to be machined and hold it rigidly. The range of spindle 
speeds should provide the right number of surface feet 
per minute for the material to be machined and feeds that 
- permit the correct chip load per tooth. 

_ The cutting tool must be correctly designed and 
mé from material that, when heat-treated, will combine 
hardness with toughness to stand shock or impact load 
and resist ‘abrasive wear. It must be sharpened so that 
the angles back of the cutting edges provide proper clear- 
ance and maximum support for the edge of the tool. 
Grinding wheels must be selected that will not, under 
proper conditions, wheel-burn the cutting edge and draw 
the temper, but instead will produce a good finish. 

For milling cutters, some of the points to watch are 
rake angle, helical flutes, flute angle, and arbor hole sizes. 

Rake angle facilitates chip removal by increasing the 
efficiency of the cutter tooth. The advantage of rake 
angle is most pronounced in milling ductile material. In 
general, a rake angle of from 10 to 15 degrees is most 
satisfactory. 
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grinding the relief. 


Helical flutes give smoothness in cutting because their 
cutting edges engage the work progressively, thus elimi- 
nating chatter and impact. They are recommended. for 
work requiring wide cutters. The helix angle should not 
exceed 45 degrees in most cases.’ There are, however, set- 
ups where 52 degrees is desirable. 

Flute angle on half side mills and interlocking cutters 
should be checked carefully. All straddle-milling opera- 
tions should be performed with half:side mills. The angle 
of the flute should carry the chip away from the cut; 
staggered-tooth mills are not recommended for this work. 
The angle of flute in interlocking cutters should be in a 
direction that will allow the chip to escape. 

_ Arbor holes should be large enough to provide a rigid 
drive for the cutter. Large arbors are less likely to be 
bent. or sprung. Arbor holes in cutters should fit the arbor 
closely; if they do not, the cutter will not run true and 
only part of the teeth will engage the work. 

Improper sharpening severely limits cutting speeds and 
feeds. By reducing the number of cuts between grinds, it 
needlessly shortens the useful life of the tool. Excess 
stock removal may aggravate the effect so that only a 
fraction of a tool’s capacity to produce will be used be- 
fore it reaches the scrap pile. 

In resharpening milling cutters, four major items should 
be watched: (1) relief, (2) land, (3) clearance, (4) 
finish, 

Relief, or drop-off back of the cutting edge, should 
provide maximum support to the cutting edge and be just 
enough to clear the work when the proper feed is used. 


This relief can be best controlled by employing a dial 


indicator to find the amount of drop in thousandths. For 
example: On a pene cutter 4 inches in diameter, the 
relief on a land ;';-inch wide should be about 0.003-inch 
for milling soak 


Land provides support to the cutting edge. It should 
be kept to a width of approximately s';-inch for small 
cutters and ;';-inch for larger cutters so that the relief 
may be as small as possible. When the land is increased 
by resharpening, it should be reduced to this width by 
regrinding the secondary clearance angle. 

Clearance provides chip space in the flute of the cutter 
and reduces the amount of material to be removed in re- 
This angle should be kept as near as 
possible to the original design of the cutter tooth. 

Finish is important. If cutters are sharpened with 
grinding wheels that leave the edges rough or with “saw 
teeth,’ these high points .or. ‘‘teeth”’ break off when the 
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cutter contacts the work, and the edge will be dull before 
it does any work. A smooth finish obtained by using the 
right grinding wheel on the cutting edge will often pro- 
duce two to three times as many parts as a rough finish. 

Proper selection and sharpening will give better results 
only when the cutter runs true after it is assembled on the 
arbor. It is good practice to use a dial indicator to deter- 
mine the amount of run-out after a cutter is assembled on 
the arbor and before it is put to work. If they do run out, 
the indicator can be used to determine the cause. Some 
of the common causes of cutter run-out are: 

1. Arbor taper scored or bumped so that the arbor does 
not fit the taper in the milling machiné spindle. 

2. Spacing collars out of parallel on the ends. 

3. Spacing collars scored on the ends; chips or dirt 
between the spacing collars. : 

4. Arbor hole in the cutter larger than the arbor. 

5. Loose fitting or short driving keys. 

6. Too vigorous use of the arbor nut wrench when 
tightening the arbor nut which will spring or stretch the 
arbor along the keyway side. 

7. Diameter of arbor too small for the work to be done. 

8. Arbor support bearing worn or loose. 

Cutters will run true after they are assembled on the 
milling machine arbor if the arbor is true, the taper is 
free from bumps or scores, and if it correctly fits the 
spindle taper. Spacing collars should be inspected and if 
they are not parallel, or if they are scored on the ends, 
they should be properly ground. 

Care should be taken when assembling the cutters and 
spacing collars on the arbor to see that there are no chips 
or dirt between the collars or cutters. The cutter arbor 
hole should not be more than 0.001 inch larger than the 
arbor, preferably less. 

Arbors should have full-length permanent keys so that 
spacing collars and cutters will be assembled on the arbor 
in the same position. This will help to keep the cufter 
assembly running true. Too vigorous use of the arbor nut 
wrench will tend to stretch the arbor alon gthe keyway 
side and make it run out. The key will drive the cutter 
if the nut is just normally tight. | 

If the arbor is sprung or-runs out, it will,soon wear the 
support bushing oblong so that it will not fit the bearing. 
No amount of adjustment will keep the bearing perma- 
nently tight if the arbor does not run true. 

When all of these conditions are correct, the cutters 
and milling machines on which they are used will produce 
the maximum number of parts. 

In many plants, inspection of new cutters, before they 
are sent to stores or into departments for use, is under the 
supervision Of a tool supervisor. Tools are inspected for 
hardness, clearance back of the cutting edges, rake on the 
face of the teeth, and general workmanship. This inspec- 
tion results in the elimination of set-ups with tools which 
will not work and then having to break up the set-up and 
return the tools to the grinding room to be resharpened. 

Improper drill grinding may remove more metal from 
the drill than is necessary and reduce the number of times 
that the drill can be resharpened. 

Four points must be carefully controlled: 

1. Relief back of the cutting edges. 

2. Length and angle of cutting edges. 

3. Position of center. 

4. Web thickness. 
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Proper relief is necessary to provide free cutting action. 
The relief should be kept to a minimum, however, so that 
the cutting edges will have maximum support. The aver- 
age relief at the circumference should be about 12 degrees 
for general purposes. 

The length of the cutting edges must always be the 
same, and must be at equal angles to the axis of the drill. 
Unless these two details are correct, the holes drilled will 
be larger than the drill. The drill will be forced against 
the. side wall of the hole and will cause excessive wear on 
the margin. | 

The correct angle for general purposes is 59 degrees 
(118 degrees included angle). For hard material this 
angle should be more than 59 degrees and for soft mate- 
rial less than 59 degrees. It is good practice to use a gage 
for controlling the angles and to check the position of the 
center. 

The center of the drill should coincide with the axis. If 
it is off-center, angle, length of cutting edges, and position 
of the web should be carefully inspected. Cutting edges 
must be at the same angle and the web central, to have 
the center coincide with the drill axis. 

Drills are designed with an increase in the thickness of 
the web from the point toward the shank. This is neces- 
sary to provide sufficient strength to stand the strain im- 
posed. The web is literally pushed through the work, and 
consequently should be made as thin as practical.. When 
the drill has been sharpened a number of times the web 
grows thicker at the point and should be thinned. Web 
thinning, especially on large drills, should be done on a 
web-thinning machine. 

There is no substitute for the proper machine to sharpen 
drills. It is not good practice to attempt to sharpen drills 
by hand. The following is an authentic record of compar- 
ison of drill performance between hand-ground drills and 
machine-ground drills. The valves in this record represent 


(Continued on Page 34) 


Industry Doing Its Job in Winning the Battle of 
Production 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Leon Henderson, as the leader of the war on inflation. 
has opposed such blanket wage increases only to find that 
he has no equipment to fight inflation on the labor front. 
There are price ceilings on everything but agricultural 
products and wages. There isn’t even a roof on these. 
They can shoot the moon. 

Canada attacked inflation before we did, and attacked 


the danger whole-heartedly with price ceilings on every- 


thing, including wages and agricultural products. Canada 
has experienced practically no increase in the cost of liv- 
ing. We must either come to that sort of all-out policy in 


America or we will come to inflation. After all, wages are 


the principal controlling factor in prices. They represent 
about 80 per cent of the total manufacturing cost. 
Taxes might be’ helpful as a brake except that the 
policy in Washington still is to soak the rich, because that 
is a vote-getter, even if there aren’t enough rich left to 
make one iota of difference in the control of inflation. 
Now let’s be realistic instead of political about the facts 
of inflation. So here's the truth. The purchasing power 
of the nation—the inflationary power—is not in the 
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hands of the so-called rich. It is in the hands of those 
who have large unfilled desires and fat pay envelopes. 


Union Man’s Argument 


How realistic was the argument of a union labor leader 
before the Senate Finance Committee recently when he 
said that if a sales tax should be adopted the wage struc- 
ture would have to be regulated so as to make up the 
resulting deduction in worker’s income? Is it reasonable 
that the widows who live on the income from insurance 
should pay but the members of a labor union should be 
rebated in increased wages? Do you suppose the labor 
leader, following the same reasoning, believes that when 
the Government increases the taxes of corporations 25 per 
cent that the Government should “make up the résulting 
deduction in income?” 


A Department of Commerce shows that from 1939 to 
1942, incomes from dividends and interest of incorpor- 
ated concerns, increased 16 per cent. Net incomes from 
unincorporated business increased 27 per cent. The in- 
_ crease from agriculture amounted to 73 per cent and the 
increase from salaries and wages amounted to 72 per 
cent. 


Next vear, it is estimated that about 85 billion dollars 
of our national income will be received by those who earn 
less than $5,000 a year. They will pay, under the pro- 
posed new tax rates, income taxes of not more than three 
billion dollars. In America we do not need to imitate 
Great Britain in any way. But if we did have her taxes 
this same income group would pay amounts totaling be- 
tween. 17 and 22 billions on the same income group. We 
will never need such taxes if we have the courage to be 
realisti¢ about our problems. 


A Way of Life 


What we seem to have lost sight of in this country in 
recent years is that business is not merely a struggle of 
individuals for a living—it is a way of life, a system of 


(Continued on Page 32) 


Combed Yarn Spinners to Meet 


In Charlotte September 18th 


The annual meeting of the Southern Combed 
Yarn Spinners’ Association will be held in Char- 
lotte, N. C., Friday, September 18th, at the 
Hotel Charlotte. 


The principal speakers will be Maj.-Gen. Ed- 
mund P. Gregory, the United States Army 
Quartermaster General, and Lawrence W. Ap- 
pley, who is Secretary of War Stimson’s con- 
sultant on civilian personnel. 


General Gregory and Mr. Appley will discuss 
outstanding present problems of the combed 
yarn industry with members of the associatiton. 

The meeting will begin with a luncheon 
starting promptly at noon. 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 23) 

In spite of their tactics, they have obtained 
nothing for themselves, as the result of their re- 
cent efforts, but we have the idea that they will 
not be satisfied if they think they can make the 
operation of Southern mills more difficult. 

The National War Labor Board said in its 
order of August 20th: 


Even apart from the complexities of this matter, the 
board has determined that the question of the existing 
North-South wage differential in these cases should not 
be adjusted by the board. This regional differential in 
wages is of long standing. The evidence indicates that it 
has been a major factor underlying relocation of textile 
production so that cotton textiles, once made predomi- 
nantly in the North, are now manufactured principally in 
the South. 

The fact remains, however, that a North-South differ- 
ential in wages is not an unusual relationship. On the 
contrary, it is a long standing relationship. Even if all of 
the facts were available to appraise the cost significance 
of the differential for comparable jobs, which is not the 
case, one would have to weigh the issue with care. Oper- 
ating to a large extent as a war industry, there has been 
a marked change in the overall competitive picture. There 
islittle merit, indeed, to a proposition to readjust the 
differential now,:primarily in preparation for post-war 
competition, at the cost of increasing 80 per cent of the 
industry's employees who work in .the South beyond that 
point which is now necessary to stabilize wages in that 
area. Such an approach would be an utter disregard of 
the responsibility of this board to stabilize wage rates in 
conformance with the national stabilization program. 


The directive order, which appears on the last. 
column of our editorial pages, is not easily under- 


stood because it says that wage advances already 


made can be credited upon the 7'2-cent advance 
but in a footnote says that advances made to 
meet minimum wage requirements cannot. be 
counted. | 

We have no doubt that the confusion was 
written into the bill at the instigation of the 
labor union representatives who can use it as the 
means of creating disturbances and strikes. 

One thing is very definite, and that is that the 
order has no legal status except as against the 
11 Southern cotton mills named and the New 
England mills named. | 

It may be interpreted as establishing a 47! 
cents per hour minimum wage for those mills 
but it cannot be interpreted as ordering that all 
wages in those mills be advanced 7'% cents per 
hour. 

If the intent of the order, or its effect, is to 
establish a 47'4 cents minimum wage in the 11 
mills named, it can be construed as discrimina- 
tion against them and we doubt very much that 
it can be sustained in the courts. This is partic- 
ularly true in regard to the retroactive feature. 

It is entirely possible that the effort to write a 
47'4 cents minimum wage into the order has 
made it illegal. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York,N. Y. 


Wellington Sears Co. 


65 WORTH STREET ~NEW YORK 
Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics. 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES . 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic | Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 


40 Worth Street New York 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Iselin-Jefferson Co. 


90 Worth Street 
New York 


Chicago e Los Angeles 
San Francisco e Dallas 
St. Louis ° Atlanta 
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Cotton Good Markets 


New York.—Recent activities on any large scale have 
been practically non-existent in a listless market appar- 
ently still awaiting announcement of ceiling on combed 
yarn specialties. 

Sellers work far ahead in the marketing of these comb- 
ed yarn specialties, and it is thus important that they 
know how the OPA is going to dispose of them. 

Activity has been restricted generally to inquiries for 
goods all carrying priority orders, and the volume of cloth 
that has changed hands during the past weeks has been 


negligible. 


Converters and other users of civilian types of fabrics 
continued their quests for merchandise without much sue- 
cess, it was generally reported. 

The ameunt of business put through on priority rated 
orders was declared unimportant, with the types of fab- 
rics sought or the deliveries wanted difficult to meet. 

Remarks that the recent decision to increase wages 1n 
many cotton mills by seven and one-half cents an hour 
would work.a hardship on cotton mills have begun to 
mount considerably and many were voicing the opinion 
that something may have to be done to increase the ceil- 
ings in order for mills to be able to absorb this added cost 
and still operate at a profit. Firms in the plied-yarn field 
were declared feeling the effects of this ruling quite 
strongly, with the view expressed that the wage increase 
means an increase of about 15 per cent in the costs of 
operation. It is expected in some quarters that some ac- 


tion with regard to obtaining relief by higher prices may 


come about shortly. 

Army purchasing authorities who are trying hard to 
obtain certain types of cotton gray goods are not meeting 
with much success, according to reports in various quar- 
ters in the market. Inability of the Government. to obtain 
these fabrics is believed the result of the fact that not 
enough looms are operating on the constructions sought, 
many mills are sold up too far ahead to take on additional 
business on these goods, lack of attractiveness of the 
price in view of the additional wage costs that the mill 
men most likely will have to absorb, and in a number of 
instances the fact that the priority rating is not. very 
choice. 


Some bag producers are believed to be finally realizing 


that they will be unable to obtain burlap and that present 


supplies of this fabric are being run out preparatory to 
the switch to cotton fabrics. 

The impression in a number of quarters is that Labor 
Day will witness the turning point all along the line, from 
the farmer, the milling interests, and the bag producers 
for more supplies. 


J.P. STEVENS &C0.,Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—In general, when customers have sought 
certain deliveries of preferred spinnings in recent weeks, 
it has been as difficult as ever to get offered business ac- 
cepted on the local cotton yarn market. 

Knitters are still reported to be the most active buyers, 
but new business during August seemed to total very little 
more than the combed yarn mills have delivered for mili- 
tary use. 

This seems to indicate the extent to which civilian 
users of combed sale yarn have been unable to cover 
ahead and also the degree to which carded yarn. may have 
supplanted combed for civilian uses. 

Carded and combed yarn apparently has become no 
easier for large users to arrange for, in the quantities 
sought and for the long term deliveries these consumers 
want. Including military yarns, the average spinner is 
reported here to be sold ahead into November for all the 
yarn he can make. 

Over all, the combed yarn mills are reported here as 
sold fully ahead for nearly three months, but about. one- 
half of this is obligated for Federal use. In addition, 
under the usual priority scheme, military buying agencies 
can arrange for anticipatory deliveries of their yarn. 
Although the WPB order for a combed yarn wartime re- 
serve does not go into effect until November, it still is 


. hanging over the industry. 


It is pointed out elsewhere that a number of important 
factors contributing to yarn mill costs are now out of the 
spinners’ control. Duration of the war is described as an 
uncertainty that spinners are taking account of, It is 
claimed here there is no way for the mills to provide in 
advance for emergencies. Local representatives of some 
large sources of sale yarn say they hope, at the end of the 
war emergency, to have not over 30 to 60 days’ unfilled 
orders on their books. | 

From the civilian angle, new buying is said to be devel- 
oping for the most part according to the seasonal pattern, 
with the spinners confining forward bookings in about the 
same manner as they did last year and in 1940. Thus far, 


all the yarn ordered since July Ist will no doubt be taken 


in by the buyers. 

The yarn business is disturbed now and then by hints 
of a lowering of some of the ceiling prices. Even if Con- 
gress should exempt war supplies from compliance with 
price ceilings, it is indicated, the Government already has 
reserved the right to renegotiate its war contracts. 


W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
+++ 
Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The l6* 
ROUND TABLE MEETING 


OVERSEERS OF SPINNING 


Chair- Gentlemen, at our last monthly meeting we 

man: discussed the general subject, “Steps That 
Can Be Taken to Eliminate Unnecessary 
Shutdowns.” 


Today we have before us the subject of 
“Leather as a Logical Material for Roller 
Coverings.” 


Mr. Chairman, may I inquire whether there 
is any one present who considers himself an 
authority on leather for Top Roller Covers? 


Mr. A, I don’t believe there is a mill man in 
this country who can honestly consider him- 
self an authority on such leather—no more 
than can the leatherman be considered an 
authority on cotton cloth. 


Mr. B: 


Because of this lack of knowledge, the mill 
men are in constant danger of receiving a 
bad deal in the selection and purchase of 
leather, and especially Roller Leather. 


It has been my experience that the men who 
are accustomed to judging Roller Leather 


by appearance and feel, are the most vulner- | 


able, because these two features, while im- 
portant in some leathers are of small im- 
portance with Roller Leather. 


Although I do not wish to place myself in 
the category of an “expert,” nevertheless 
our mill has gone very extensively into the 
subject of various leathers for roller cover- 
ings and possibly our intense study and ex- 
tensive tests may be of help to you. 


Please let us have it. 


Last year, we placed two frames aside spe- 
cifically for experimental purposes. In order 
to have the tests in perfect keeping with 
every-day conditions, these frames were 
kept on regular production. The only differ- 
ence was that careful records were main- 
tained and the spindles stopped periodically 
and everything checked. 


If you wish the remainder of this discussion, write 


us and we will gladly mail a copy to vou free of 
obligation. 


GILL LEATHER COMPANY 


Salem. Mass. 
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RECONDITIONED 
HUMIDIFIERS 
FOR SALE 


o6—Amer. .Moist. Ideal with motors. 


li—Amer. Moist. Duplex with mo- 
tors. 

Parks-Cramer Type H. D. E. 
J—-Parks-Cramer Type H. D. D. 
38—Bahnson /110 and 220 motors. 
Bahnson Master Controls. 
Parks-Cramer Controls. 
Moist. Controls, 
l—Centrifugal Pump /160 Gals. 
i—Centrifugal Pump /110 Gals. 
2—Triplex Humidifier Pumps. 
l—12 x # Compressor, with tank. 
120-—-Amer. Moist. Atz. Heads, with 
pipe. 

74—Parks-Cramer Turbo Atz. head. 


G. A. WHITE & CO. 
Box 533 Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON & BROWN 
Patent Attorneys 


1206 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N.C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. Washington, D.C, 
Paul B. Eaton 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 
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FOR SALE 

textile mills, either 
separately or together, as going 
concerns, one of Which is located at 
Jasper, in Walker County, Ala- 
bama, and the other at Russellville, 
in. Franklin County, Alabama. The 
Jasper Mill has 12,896 spindles, all 
long draft, 182—40” Draper looms 
and 168—36” Draper looms, together 
with modernized preparatory ma- 
chinery. The Russellville Mill has 
13,344 - spindles, .200—40” Draper 
looms and 86—36” Draper. looms, 100 


Two cotton 


of which are dobby looms and 156 
of which are plain looms, together 
with the necessary preparatory ma- 
chinery. 


Address inquiries to: 
Paul A. Redmond, President 
Alabama Mills, Inc. 
Liberty National Life Building 
Birmingham, Ala. 


WANTED 


Roller Coverers, 2 experienced. 
Cementers: also 1 burner. 


CAROLINA ROLLER SHOP 
Lincotnton, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


l—Fairbanks Cotton Bale Seale, 
like new, 
j—Saco-Lowell Vertical 
With Condenser. 


2—Bates Wool Waste Cords, 4- 
Section. 


openers 


termediates. 


i—Foster No, 80 Supercone Win- 
der, 1] 


— 


Spindles. 
Model Looms, 
Model I Looms. 


‘Draper 36” 
12—Draper s0” 
2—-Barber-Colman  Tying-in Ma- 


chines: 4E and 6E. 


J. H. WINDLE & CO. 


Providence, R. |. 
231 S. Main St. Tel. Gaspee 6464 


| 
| 
| 
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MEN WANTED 
For Positions in the South 
Manager textile mill supply house; 
overseers cotton spinning and cot- 
ton carding; second hands for cot- 
ton starching, bleaching and finish- 
ing; boss dyers; second hand cotton 
weaving: time study men; master 
mechanic; cost accotntants; full 
fashioned hosiery fixer; sewing ma- 
chine fixer; assistant superintend- 
ent carded cotton varn mill; assist- 
ant plant and mechanical engineer; 
print works colorist; machine print- 
er; print works superintendent; 
hooking machine operators, etc., 
ete. Charles P. Raymond Service, 
Inc.,. 294 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. Over Forty Years’ confiden- 
tial Employment Service for Tex- 


tile Mills. | 


POSITION WANTED 
Want position as Overseer of Weav- 
ing; Draper looms: or jacquards. 
Four years with Draper Company 
as erector. 21 years on present job. 

Address ‘‘Weaver,”’ 

c/o Textile Bulletin. . 


WANTED 

Position as Cloth Room Overseer; 

age 33, now employed by large cor- 

poration as second hand in 8S. C. 


mill. Married, Sober.. Have one 
child, 15 vears’ experience with 
twills, sheetings, jeans, Satisfied 


with present job, but salary too 
small. Prefer Carolinas, References 
upon request. 
Address “‘Overseer,’’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


on 


ate 


WANTED 


Carder Grinder and Overhauler. 
Prefer a man above draft age with- 
out family or a man and wife. We 
want a man who is able to redraw 
and reclothe cards and do. general 
card overhauling work. No drifters 
or booze hounds néed apply. 


Address C. M.,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open 
investigations to Industrial Plants, 
Attorneys, Banks and Individuals. 


Male and female operatives. Per 
diem basis only. “Ourbest adver- 


tisement is a job well done.”’ Ref- 


| erences: Any Lynchburg bank or 


City official. Phone or write Ctun- 
diff's, Detectives, Inc.,. Lynchburg, 
Va. No branch offices and no solici- 
tors. ; 
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512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Classitied Department 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Box 1694 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-9831 


C. £ LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


FOR SALE 


1—26” Tolhurst Extractor, copper basket, adjustable idlers, belt drive. 
1—48” Tolhurst Extractor, copper basket, belt drive. 
1—Heathcote 20th Century Dryer for 60° goods. 


1—48” x 36” Size Kettle, jacketed. 


gauge. 


2—Prov. Mach. Co. 11 x 5'2 Slubbers, 80 spindles, 92” 


3—Pillar Blocks, ball bearing for 2 15/16” shafting. 
Slasher Drying Cylinders, 6 ft., 5 ft., 4 ft. in diameter. 


BOBBINS—SPOOLS—SUPPLIES 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET * FALL RIVER, MASS. 


To correspond with a. practical 
steam engineer. We have 1,000. H.P. 
plant spread type stoker and Cor- 
liss engine. Give experience, refer- 
ences, and price willing to work for 
in first letter, 

Address C. M.,” 

c/o Textile Bulletin, 
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WANTED 


WANTED 

i A practical Spinner around 40 years 

’ of age for overseer of spinning in 

i yarn mill located in West. Answer 
in care. of Textile Bulletin, giving 

" full particulars in first letter. 

Address ‘“‘Spinner,’’ 

’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 


make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, Mill 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 


GREENVILLE Company 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


FIBRE BROOMS 
are rapidly gaining favor. | 
Because PERFEX has: the RIGHT 


KIND for every use. | 
Ask 
JOHN P. BATSON 
Box 84] Greenville, S. C. ' 
} 


SUPERINTENDENT wants change. Now 
employed. Very best references. Can 
get quantity and quality at low cost. 
Address “‘S-R,"’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—-Competent young man expe- 
rienced as overseer of carding for posi- 
tion as night overseer of carding and 
spinning. Mill located desirable section 
north Georgia. Excellent labor condi- 
tions. Give age, full experience and ref- 
erences in first letter. Address “E-J,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


SUPERINTENDENT —Middle aged exeéc- 
utive with years of practical and tech- 
nical experience on Dress Fabrics. Dra- 
peries, and Tapestries wishes to make 
change. Good loom man. Address ‘‘Box 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


COTTON: BUYER — Experienced Buyer, 
shipper, classer. References, draft ex- 
empt, desires change. Knows textile 6f- 
fice work. Address “Cotton Buyer,” c/o 
Textile Bulletin. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE Available. 
Has traveled Southern Textile territory 
past 15 years for large textile equipment 
manufacturer now 100 per cent on War 
work. Widely acquainted with Southern 
mill officials and operating executives. 
Not subject to draft. <A-1l references 
from past employer. Address “‘L, J.,’’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Weav- 
ing in small mill or second hand in large 
mill. Have had several years’ experience 
in print goods and also three harness 
drill Now employed; would | like to 
make a chance. Married. Can. furnish 
good. references, Not subject to draft. 
Answer W.,” c/o Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


POSITION. WANTED—As Overseer of 
Weaving in large mill. Have managed 
several of largest weave roams in South 
and: can furnish references. Past 
draft age. Energetic, reliable. Address 


COMPETENT YOUNG MAN, Class 3-A. 
now employed as Assistant Overseer of 
Carding and Spinning at night. wants 
job on day shift as second hand of large 
mill or overseer of small job. Can fur- 
nish references, Address “1. c/o TVex- 
tile Bulletin. 
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Materials Handling Equipment 


Pays For Itself 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 


Floor Trucks 
Wheels, Casters 
—5 Types 


Rubber Wheels Barrett Lift-Trucks 
Portable Elevators 
Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Boxes 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Builders Bldg. Allen Bidg. 
N.C. Greenville, S. 


We Make 


LONG Blade Spindles 


from 


| | SHORT Blade Spindles 


| by new perfected method of electric: 
| welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 
Lions. 

We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


Gossett Machine Works 


| W. Franklin Ave., Ext. 
sail Gastonia, N. C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained, Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Industry Doing Its Job in Winning the Battle of 
Production 
(Continued from Page 27) 


providing goods and services. As the Temporary National 
Economic Committee pointed out, business “is not a seg- 
ment of the community, co-operating or warring with 
other segments such as labor, consumer or farmer. It is 
the community engaged in getting its daily bread.” 

This “struggle of the community for its daily bread” 
will go on after this war. But it will be loss of a struggle 
and the regard will be much more than merely our daily 
bread if we all pull together and if we utilize our free 
enterprise system to the utmost for the greater oppor- 
tunity, happiness and prosperity of everyone. 

The opportunity will exist. It is’ up to all of us to make 
the most of it. There will be the opportunity that lies in 
the demand for things people have wanted and desired for 


years. Think of the tremendous backlog of wants and 


desires being accumulated in this period of shortages and 
scarcities. For example. practically every passenger auto- 
mobile in America will: be out-dated if not. out-worn. 
Think of the consumer demand for houses, washers, re- 
frigerators and everything else, that is mounting day by 
day. Multiply the domestic side of this picture by world- 
wide figures and it is obvious that there is a tremendous 
job ahead for everyone, if we just handle it right. 

Estimates by present Government officials indicate that 
if we continue to operate the plants now engaged in war 
production, in peace-time production it will require far 
greater buying power than was the case in pre-war Amer- 
ica. The estimate is that this difference involves the em- 
ployment of from six to ten million persons. 


Prosperity Prescription 


That means we have got to put together the demand 
for products, the tremendous plant capacity we will have 
to manufacture everything imaginable, and the skilled, 
trained manpower available into an unfailing prescription 
for prosperity. The principal ingredient of such a pre- 
scription must be selling. We must sell and sell and sell. 
We must sell as never before because that is the way to 
keep plants busy, to expand employment and payrolls 
and to satisfy the needs of everyone for the products of 
cur plants and factories. How else can it be done? No 
other power for the moving of goods has ever been the 
equal of selling and advertising. No other power can sup- 
ply enough energy for our economic machine. Selling is 
the engine that turns the wheels of our economy. It cre- 
ates desires for things. People who have desires are will- 
ing to work to fulfill them. 3 

Lack of energizing work desire is the curse of any na- 
tion. We will never be so cursed if we will use our selling 
and advertising tools. By creating desires, advertising 
and selling stimulate the purchasing power of the nation. 
We will have plenty of purchasing power when this war is 
won but it will have to be given life and energy. Purchas- 
ing may be in the form of money in the bank or in the till 
or in the form of savings, such as government bonds. But 
unless such purchasing power is released, unless it is used 
by the people who have it, it might as well be an automo- 
bile without gasoline or tires. It has no more satisfying 
effect than an apple left to rot on a tree. But if such pur- 
chasing power is turned into the channels of trade and 
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commerce the benefits are immeasurable. Only through 
utilizing our accumulated purchasing power will we be 
able to regain our standard of living. In no other way 
will it be possible to pay the costs of this war and bring 
the Federal debt down out of the stratosphere, without a 
disastrous crash. 

Purchasing power is the beginning of our beneficial 
cycle of desires, employment, payrolls and production. 
When that cycle is working there will be no depressions 
and there need be no poverty and no unemployment. 


Hungry Markets 


We have never in the past sold half as much as we 
could produce. We have never sold half as much as we 
could consume. Everyone has had unfilled wants and de- 
sires. What we are doing today in our tremendous war 
production is the proof that we could produce far more 
than we ever have in the past. An equally hungry market 
of normal consumers for the peacé-time goods of our fac- 


tories will assure opportunity, happiness and prosperity © 


for all the days to come. | 

We can blame lack of ingenuity in the sale and ex- 
change of goods and effort for the depression—for the 
black era of idle men, idle money and idle plants. 


History must never be permitted to repeat itself. We 


must never again be guilty of such neglect of our selling 
way of life. 

The possibilities are great—the possibilities. of oppor- 
tunity, happiness and prosperity for everyone after this 
war is won. But they are not possibilities we can realize 
simply by wishful thinking. Realization will require wide- 
spread understanding of our incentive system and our 
selling way. When we realize the hidden opportunities in 
our American way of life, when we appreciate the mira- 
cles that are possible through proper incentives then we 
will know that the way to our brilliant future is through 
encouraging instead of discouraging business and enter- 
prise. 

Isn't it logical that we should try to smooth the way 
for the community in its struggle for daily bread? Why 
should we put handicaps in the path of our own prog- 
ress? We have listened too long to sophistries. This war 
is turning the white light of truth on America. It is ex- 
posing false doctrine. In the spotlight shining on our 
troubles and our problems we can see that business is not 
and never has been one segment of the community war- 
ring with other segments. 


Spite Fences 


The trouble has been that we have built spite fences 
between management and labor, between producer and 
consumer, between government and education and indus- 
try. Let’s tear down these obstructions to progress. Let’s 
be as anxious to develop a good neighbor policy at home 
as we are to encourage such neighborliness with other 
republics. The good neighbor policy should begin in our 
own communities, in our own nation. 

In these hours of trial and tribulation we should re- 
read the Golden Rule and then set out to practice it. If 
we honestly cultivate the message it has for us we shall 
have gone a long way toward rediscovering the sound 
principles upon which the greatness of America was 
lounded, 
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WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
_A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
Less Cost Per Bolt or Skein! 


Brand Leather Belting on Your Looms 


“SPIN TWIST” 
Brand Leather Belts for Spinners and Twisters 
Less Slip—Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


Akron, Ohio 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 57 years, and 
we expect to continue for another Half-Century 


Southern Representatives 
The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, South Carolina 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Engineers in Power Transmission -- BY BELTING 


: 
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LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM | 


Ji 


“GARL MTC CO, co. 


Ot) 


lecce 


VELVA K 
Belt Lubricant 


CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND 
WATER-PROOFS BELTS 


INSURES 100% POWBR TRANSMISSION 
CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Offices — 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg. — Charlotte, N. C. 


Spartan Mills Workers Honored for sant 
Record 


Spartanburg, C. ‘ot more than a million 
man hours free from accident, recently established by 
employees of Spartan Mills here, was celebrated in exer- 
cises August Ist when a safety award was presented to 
J. M. Caughman, superintendent, on behalf of all work- 
ers. 

The safety record of Spartan Mills employees, accord- 
ing to records of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., was 
established between February.16th and June 24th of this 
year, when a total of 1,018,000 man hours passed without 
a single accident that caused the loss of time from work. 

According to records of the insurance firm, Spartan 
Mills is the first textile plant in Spartanburg County ever 
to establish such a record. Only eight other mills in the 
State ever have achieved such a safety record, it was said, 
and none of them have recorded the achievement this 
year when practically all mills are operating at full capac- 


_ity because of the war effort. 


Dr. W. P. Jacobs, chairman of the South Carolina 
Civilian Defense Council, executive vice-president of the 
South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and 
President of Presbyterian College at Clinton, S. C., deliv- 
ered the principal address. | 


TELEPHONE 729 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS | 


GASTONIA, 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


JOURNALISM HITS BOTTOM 


One newspaper in the South, follow- 
ing the recent meeting of the Carded 
Yarn Group in Charlotte, headlined its 
story, “Carded Yarn Pants All-Out for 
War.” 


Every Upswing in Yarn 


Production is a “Swing” 
at the Axis 


Production is your “Sunday punch’ for flooring the Axis 
Vietor Travelers help keep the most. spindles working 
most of the time on every frame. Talk to a Victor repre- 


sentative about the right traveler to boost your produc- 
tion 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.S. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 Tel. 247 


Longer Life for Cutting Tools 
(Continued from Page 26) 
averages over a period of several weeks and not just a 
single test. 


Drill Performance: 
(Size of drill: 57/64 inch. Material drills: Forged steel, 3! 2 inches 


thick) 
Lite o} Drill Work Pertormance 
Regrinds: Holes per grind: Total holes: 
102 by hand. Hand, 15. Hand, 1,530 
256 by machine. Machine, 120 Machine, 30, 720 


Cost of drills: $2.22 per thousand holes for hand- 
ground drills. Eleven cents per thousand holes for ma- 
chine-ground drills. 

Drills sharpened by the proper machine will conserve 
the life of the drill by producing more pieces per grind, 
holes drilled will be the right size, and more of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the drill press can be used. 

The vital part of any cutting tool is its cutting edge, 
When this edge is “wheel-burned” the temper is drawn, 
making it so soft that it will not resist either abrasive 
wear or impact load. 

Some of the common causes of wheel-burning are using 
grinding wheels at the wrong surface speeds, wheel load- 
ing, forcing the cut, and using the wrong: wheel for the 
work. 
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Not Otherwise Classfied 


Frequency Rate 


Group of 1941 1940-41 194] 

Units Rate Change : Rate Me 
Entire Industry 216 10.23 +- 23% 53 
Knitting Mills 6 3.96. +. 12% 03 
Needle Trades 32 6.76 + 46% Il 
Silk and Rayon Mills 16 7.08 + 30% 24 
Cord & Cordage Mfg. 5 8.55 +-108% 21 
Carpet & Rug Mfg. 8 1.48 
Cotton Mills 77 10.66 + 18% 41 
Woolen Mills 25 12.36 — 51% 85 
Finishing Mills 20 14.62 + 33% 36 

27 


Accident Rates in The Textile Industry 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Size Groups 


Large Small 

1941 Frequency Rate 9.14 15.83 

1941 Severity Rate 34 75 
1940-41 Changes: 

Frequency +-31 + 9 

Severity —10 +-184 
1933-41 Changes: 

Frequency _ — § — 13 

Severity +-12 +172 


Small plants, however, have kept pace with large units 
in reducing frequency rates in recent years. In 1941, 
their results were better. Net improvement in frequency 
since 1932 now stands at 13 per cent compared with 8 
per cent for large mills. 

Small plants also had better results in severity in recent 
years, except 1941. Several fatalities resulted in the large 
increase over 1940. 

High Frequency Rates in Large Branches of the Industry 

Nineteen hundred. and forty-one frequency rates were 
highest. in the largest branches of the industry—cotton 
and woolen mills, finishing, and carpet and rug mills. 

future reductions in the frequency rate for industry as 


a whole do, therefore, depend considerably on better rec- 


ords by these types of mlls Their increases in frequency 
in comparison with 1940, however, were generally lower 
than for other branches of the industry. 

Cotton, woolen, and finishing mills have also made sub- 
stantial frequency reductions in past years but like the 
industry generally, severity rates have not improved. 


Members of the textile industry have reported the cir- 
cumstances and causes of 189 fatalities and permanent 
partial disabilities for analysis. The details of the acci- 
dents have been analyzed in accordance with the Ameri- 
can Recommended Practice of Compiling Industrial Acci- 
dent Causes and summarized in the following paragraphs. 


Outstanding Factors in Serious Accidents 
1. Employees were injured principally in working on 
machinery, such as carding, looms and rolls. 


The most important type of accident was getting 
hands and other parts of the body caught in or between 
moving machinery and equipment. 
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Severity Rate 


13.40 38% 73 


looms, rolls and twisting, was most frequently involved in 


averene Time Gheree 
per case, 1937-41 


Ratio of L. oat Time 
Injuries, 1937-41, 
Resulting in— 
1940-41 Permanent Permanent Temporary 
Change Death Partial Dis. Partial Dis. Total Dis 


+ 33% lin 331 lin 18 Fe 18 
— 25% lin 101 lin 51 808 87 
+. 44% 1 in 23 450 15 
+. 179, lin 1,399 1 in 33 779 11 
— 49% lin 166 lin 18 891 21 
+122% lin 207 lin § 447 14 
+ 39 lin- 323 1 in 24 501 18 
+219% lin 346 L in 24 640 © 25 
+ 13% lin 268 1 in 21 407 21 
l 


m 312 in 18 595 20 
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The outstanding unsafe act was cleaning, repairing 
and adjusting or otherwise working on machinery in mo- 


The principal mechanical cause of accidents was 
guarding. 
The most important personal cause was disobedience 
of instructions, haste and similar improper attitudes. 
Agencies of Injury. Machinery, particularly carding, 


serious accidents—-60 per cent of the total. Next in im- 
portance were floors, stairways and similar working sur- 
faces which were involved in only one of every fourteen 
injuries. | 


(Continued on Next Page) 


GUM KARAYA 


(INDIAN GUM) 


GUM TRAGACANTH 
LOCUST BEAN GUM 


JAPAN WAX 
CASEIN 


“PAULA DUNKEL C0. INC 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
B2 WALL ST..NEW YORK,N.Y. HANOVER 
Representatives: 

CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E. ILLINOIS ST. 

NEW ENGLAND: P. A.HOUGHTON,INC,,BOSTON, MASS. 

PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO.,36 KENILWORTH ST, 


: 

« 

| 

GUM ARABIC 

4 
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BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
to the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Operating Methods 
Mechanical Survey 
Cost Methods 


Practical Budgets 
Creative Counsel 
Special Problems 


10 High Street Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg. S. C. 


LLL 


For Maximum Economy in Production 
Use “GREENSBORO” Reeds 


reenysboro 


~ foom Reed (o. 


\ 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you re- 
quire to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING TWISTER 
FLYER and DRAWING FRAME STEEL ROLLS, CALL 


The Norlander Machine Company 
YORK ROAD TEL, 1084 GASTONIA, N. C. 


Weare also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO: QuALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


PATENTED 


: 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip casier, will keep flutes clean, last longer. 
Ply lays in opposite direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


FULLY COVERED BY PATENT NO. 2.234.779 
AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


E F. ROSE & COMPANY 
MAIDEN, N. C. 
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No. of 


Agency of Injury Injuries 


Total 189 
Carding, looms, rolls and other machinery 116 
Floors, stairways, ladders and other working sur- 
faces | 14 
Trucks, railroad cars and other vehicles 11 
Hand Tools | 8 
Mechanical power transmission apparatus 7 
All other 33 


Types of Accidents. The large number of serious acci- 
dents involving machinery was principally due to getting 
hands and other members of the body caught in or be- 
tween moving parts. Such accidents occurred mostly in 
cleaning, adjusting, repairing and performing similar du- 
ties with machines in motion. One-half of all injuries oc- 
curred in this way. 

One-sixth of the injuries resulted from falling, sliding 
and flying objects One of the most important sources is 
handling tools, materials and equipment by hand. The 
legs, feet and toes, for example, were often injured by 
dropping objects. 


No. of. 

Type of Accident Injuries 
Total 189 
Caught in or between Og 
Falling, sliding and flying objects 33 
Striking against 25 
Falls on the same level | 12 
All other 19 


Unsafe Acts by Emplovees. Information about unsafe 
acts by employees is available for 127 accidents. The 
importance of unsafe practices varies according’ to the 
circumstances of the accidents. Failure to grip a load 
firmly, for example, was usually of primary importance in 
injuries to the feet. 

Unsafe mechanical conditions, on the other hand, were 
more important in many accidents than were the unsafe 
acts of the injured employees. The operator of a cylinder 
washer had to set a hook properly to keep the cover of 
the washer from falling and striking him while taking 
cloth out of the washer. He failed to set the hook prop- 
erly and the cover slipped and struck him on the head. 
The company installed a self-catching hook which elimi- 
nated any possibility of an injury from failure to properly 
secure the cover. | 

The outstanding unsafe act was cleaning, repairing and 
adjusting or otherwise working on moving machinery. A 
typical accident due to this unsafe practice was wiping 
around moving parts with waste or cloth which caught, 
and pulled the employee’s hand into the machine. 

Other frequent unsafe acts were: 

Using tools and equipment unsafely, such as using de-. 
fective tools or the wrong tool for the work. or using 
hands instead of tools where hands may be injured. 

Removing guards and other safety devices. 

Handting materials and objects unsafely, such as grip- 
ping insecurely, taking a wrong hold, or lifting with the 
back instead of the legs. | 

Failure to wear safe clothing or personal protective 
equipment, such as snug fitting sleeves, goggles and safety 
shoes. 

Starting, stopping or otherwise operating equipment 
without authority or without giving or getting the proper 
signal. 
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Mechanical Causes of Serious Accidents. Unsafe con- 
ditions were the principal causes of one-half of the serious 
injuries. Inadequate guarding caused one-third of them 
and the remainder were due to defective equipment, such 
as worn, broken or poorly designed parts. Guards often 
were not provided for transmission apparatus, such as 
drive chains, or they failed to completely cover moving 
parts. An operator of a pinking machine lost three fingers 
because a cutter guard was easily removable. 

Unsafe working methods ranked second in importance. 
A typical accident occurred to a helper who was working 
at the back of the machine without notifying the operator 
or taking steps to prevent him from operating the equip- 
ment, The operator threw the starting switch and the 
helper lost two fingers. : 


No. of 
Mechanical Cause Injuries 
Total , 189 
Inadequate guarding 61 
Poor housekeeping, unsafe piling and other unsafe 
working methods 58 
Worn, broken, poorly designed and otherwise de- 
fective equipment | 27 
Lack of or non-use of safe apparel a safety de- 
vices 7 
No mechanical cause 36 


Personal Causes of Serious Accidents. Disobedience of 
instructions and rules was easily the outstanding personal 
factor involved in accidents. This was especially true of 
rules. requiring operators to shut off the power before 
making repairs, adjustments or performing other similar 
duties. Recklessness, haste and abstraction were other 
important improper attitudes. They were factors in one- 
half of all injuries. 

Lack of knowledge of safe practices, experience and 
skill were important in accidents to new employees or to 
old workers who had been transferred to new duties. A 
new operator attempted to hurry just before quitting 
time, doffed improperly, and had her finger forced against 
a revolving drum. She sustained a third degree burn. 


No. of 
Personal Cause Injuries 
Total 189 
Violation of instructions, haste and other improper 
attitudes 98 
Lack of knowledge of safe practices, skill and ex- 
perience 50 
Physical defects 4 
No personal cause 37 


Safety Conference October 27, 28, 29 


The date and location of the Thirty-first National 
Safety Congress and Exposition have been changed _be- 
cause the Government has taken over for military ‘pur- 
poses the Stevens and Congress Hotels in Chicago, where 
the Congress originally was to have been held. 

The 1942 Congress will be held October 27th, 28th and 
29th. It will be housed in three big Chicago hotels—the 
Sherman, the La Salle and the Morrison. Convention 
headquarters will be in the Sherman. 

These changes will in no way affect the size, scope and 
importance of the Congress. There will be 200 sessions, 
with 500 program participants, 
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KNOXALL 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. ~ INC, 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. . NEW YORK 
W.C. HAMES H. W. Curtis 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 


> 


Oilless Wood Idler Blocks for Spinning. 


Wood and Metal Oilless Bearings for all Textile 
Machinery. 


Harness and Dobby Sheaves with Oilless Bushings. 
Dogwood Quills for Narrow Fabric Weaving. 

Self Weighted Middle Rolls for Rayon Spinning. 
All kinds of Temple Rolls for Rayon Weaving. 


All kinds of Special Wood Turnings. 


> 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


If It's Made.of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish It 


37 
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Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card Screens, Conveyor 

Pipe, Lap Aprons, Sliver Pans, Aspirators, 

Waste Chute Boxes, Gear Guards, Slasher 
Work, General Textile Sheet Metal Work. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
Gastonia, N. C. | 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


Johnson Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Sizing Compounds 
Penetrants 


Finishing Softeners 
Specialties 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


Army To Absorb U. S. Wool Output 


Washington, D. C_—The Army soon will place orders 
for virtually all American wool now available, the War 
Production Board and the War Department announced 
jointly. 

The Army Quartermaster Corps agreed to place orders 
now for “several million yards” of cloth, instead of wait- 
ing until normal buying would be done, “in order to co- 
operate with domestic wool growers,” the announcement 
said. 

This plan—requested by the WPB textile, clothing and 


_ leather branch—will enable wool growers to plan ahead 


and increase production to meet war-time requirements. 
“Fabrics for civilians are already being taken care of 


by domestic and imported wool and through a program 


recently set up for making civilian fabrics,” the announce- 
ment said. 


Represents Firm in South 

It has been announced by the Sjostrom Machine Co., 
of Lawrence, Mass., manufacturers of Knotwood metallic 
feeder aprons, that the staff of M. Bradford Hodges, At- 
lanta, Ga., is now exclusive Southern representative for 
the firm. 


) Drawing 
Roll 
Collars 
Built 
Up 


Restored to Their Original Size 
by “"METALLIZING” 
Write for information 


IDEAL MACHINE COMPANY 


Bessemer City, N. C. 
Repairers of Steel Rolls, Spindles, Flyers 


Heddles 


Heddle Frames 
Reeds 


Walker Manulacturing Co., Inc. 
Huth and Atlantic Streets + Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road, Greenville, S. C. 
OSTEEN, Representative 


TALE OF WOE 


l am a poor mill man constantly worried by re- 
quests from Government agencies for information 
via the method of filling out forms. I thought maybe 
I would be driven to drink by the questionnaires 
and had stored twelve bottles of whisky in my cel- 
lar, but my wife told me to empty the contents of 
every bottle down the sink or else. I have just com- 
pleted the unpleasant task as follows: I poured the 
contents of the first bottle down the sink with the 
exception of one glass, which I drank. I extracted 
the cork from the second bottle and did likewise 
with the exception of one glass, which I drank. | 
then withdrew the cork from the third bottle and 
poured the contents down the sink with the excep- 
tion of one glass, which I drank. 


| pulled the cork from the fourth sink and poured 
the bottle down the glass, which I drank. I pulled 
the bottle from the cork of the next and drank one 
sink out of it and threw the rest down the glass. | 
pulled the sink out of the next glass and poured the 
cork from the bottle. Then I corked the sink with 
the glass, bottled the drink and drank the pour. 


When I had everything emptied I steadied the 
house with one hand, counted the bottles, corks, 
glasses, and sinks with the other, which were all 
there except one hand, and as the house came by | 
counted them again and finally had all the houses 
and bottles and corks, glasses and sinks counted ex- 
cept one house, which I drank. 
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New Defense Course in Textiles 


E. W. Ruggles, director of the defense courses conduct- 
ed at North Carolina State College under the supervision 
of the United States Office of Education, has announced 
that the sixth course in Fabric Testing and Inspection 
opened September 28th and will run for 12 weeks. All 
expenses except board, room rent, and books are paid by 
the Federal Government. 


Students enrolled in this course will be taught ele- 
mentary textile design, fabric analysis, fabric calculations, 
the care and operation of fabric testing equipment, physi- 
cal and chemical tests for the identification of textile 
fibers, as well as a study of yarn and fabrics defects. 

Mr. Ruggles says that this is an excellent opportunity 
for high school graduates who are now working in textile 
establishments to lay the foundation for future advance- 
ment in textile mills, and possibly to qualify for Govern- 
ment service in the Quartermaster Corps as fabric inspec- 
tors. 


Southern Shuttles Issues “Better Weaving 
Chart” 


The Southern Shuttles Division of Steel Heddle Mig. 
Co., Greenville, S. C., has issued a “Better Weaving 
Chart”? which carries some vital points on the care of 
shuttles. The chart is printed in two colors on 14x22-inch 
lightweight cardboard, suitable for posting on the wall. 

The information and suggestions on the chart were 
compiled by Louis P. Batson, director of sales of the 
Southern Shuttles Division, and are based on Mr. Bat- 
son's personal observation, extending over a number of 
years, of how shuttles are cared for in the mill and how 
‘they should be cared for. | 

The “Better Weaving Chart” should be extremely in- 
teresting and helpful to loom fixers. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the company on request. 


Gets New WPB Duties 


T. M. McKinney, vice-president and general manager 
of the American Yarn and Processing Co., of Mt. Holly, 
N.C., has been appointed special assistant to Frank Wal- 
ton, chief of the Textile, Clothing and Leather Branch otf 
the War Production Board. 

McKinney joined the production agency last December 
as chief of the Cotton Section of the Textile, Clothing 
and Leather Branch. 


McKinney’s duties will consist of maintaining contacts 


with various Government and semi-Government organiza- 


tions which are handling the products dealt with by the . 


Textile Branch. 
Cotton Tie Ceiling Revised 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of Price Administration 
has authorized jobbers, warehouses, cotton ginners and 
other resellers of cotton bale ties to use prices charged on 
August.1, 1941, as maximum prices, instead of April 16, 
1941, prices. 
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| THE TERRELL CLEANING 
| AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic Bobbin 
Box Hoise and Conveyor Elevator——-a modern, com- 
pact system for increasing the efficiency and lowering 
the cost of bobbin cleaning and handling. 


Te Verrell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| James F. Notman, Needham, Mass. AES Wao N. E. States 
| E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. . Penn., N. Y. and N. J. 
W. J. Westaway Co,, Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal . Canada 
| Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng. . . European Agent 
| * 
| Philadelphias Popular Hotel 
| “Nearest Everything” 
lath and Chestnut Streets 
| 
| | Outside Rooms 
| each 
| AR with bath | 
| and 
‘ 
| he circulating ice water 
aa 
Le 
| 
| aa 
| { Convenient to R. R. 
| a a and Bus Stations 
| 
Moderate Rates 
| Victor I. HeNpricks, Manager 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Of- 
fices at Boston, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, 1. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave... S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 528 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., 
Phone Dearborn 6267; K. J. Pederson, 2248 Selwyn Ave. (Tel. 2-2903), 
Charlotte, N. C.: William G. PoHey, 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun 
tain. Tenn... Phone Chattanooga 82635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.., 
New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 5859: Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., 
Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, 0. Sou, Reps.: The Akron 
Belting Co., 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 
406. S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 er Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, S. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 380 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, 
N. C., Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H 
age Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd 

Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greens- 
sent N. C.: C. B. Suttle, Jr.. 428 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. 
Y oungchild, 10 South St., Mobile, -Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 850 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sour 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C. J. V. 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Ine.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor- 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N:-C, 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: George B. Wilkinson, 613 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis- 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave.. 
Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 

BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inec., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou, Office, 8318 Montgomery Bidg.., Spartanburg, 

BAY STATE TEXTILE CO., 220 Hartwell St., Fall River, Mass. N.C. 
Agt., John Graham Webb, P. 0. Box 344, Hillsboro, N. C. Phone 127-B. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. es xsiassam J: D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 


BEST & CO., Inc., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


. BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 
Turner, 107 16th St... N.W.. Phone Hemlock 2118. Atlanta, Ga.; Har 
old €. Smith, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 682 S. Front St., Eliz 
abeth, N. J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Mer., H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 
5. C.; R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1818 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 
N.. C. 


BREWERTON, E. H., 1019 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 
S. C., Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plow- 
den: Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia. N. C.. Gas- 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 
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BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., 625-27 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A. 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar 
tin, George Rodgers, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 


Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, . 


Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier Chem- 


ical Co., Knoxville. Tenn.: J. A. Brittain, 845 S. 41st St.. Birmingham, 


Ala.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S..C.: Nelson A. Fisher, 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Kep. 
(including Can: 1da): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. 1.; 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
Offices and: W arehouses, ‘Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO. Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.: Grady Gilbert, Box 842, Phone 3192, 
Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 
822, Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 825, Phone 469, LaGrange, 
Ga.; Gordon W. Enloe,’P. O. Box 351, Gadsden, Ala:: Harold P. Gol- 
ler, 900 Woodside Bldg., Tel. 8713, Greenville. S. C. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and ee Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Bro- 
kerage Co., Greenville, Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta Ga.; 
Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.: Industrial Chemi- 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.,. John R. White, Mgr.; Corn 


Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C., J. Canty’ 


Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.. W. R. 
Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.. 
L,, H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg.. W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel. 8336; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; 
Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bidg., J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York, 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, Wood 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 
Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1336 E. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. 
Humphries, P. O. Box 8438, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. 


Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515, Spartanburg, 
S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, 0. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
Morgan, P. Py Box 846, Greenville, S. €.: J. O. Cole. P. 0. Box 846, 
Greenville, Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta, 
Ga... Sou. Sakis: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N.C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal 
las, Tex.: T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury: N, 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta 
Offices at: Columbia, S. C., Rale igh, N.C 
Ga. 


: . Ga. 
Texarkana, Ark., Columbus. 


DODENHOFF CO., W.. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville. S. C. Sou. 
Reps.: John Ellison, Box 91, Greensboro, N. C.; Otis A. Zachary, Box 
436, Atlanta, Ga.; Spencer W. Sparks, Chattanooga Bank Blidg., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; T. Hunter Long, Box 485, Tampa, Fla.: 0. L. Carter. 
619 Rutherford St., Greenville. S. C. New England Sales Rep.: Herbert 
A: Derry, 94 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 


houses, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga... 242 
Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., Inc.. E. hemicals Dept.., 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office, S. Church St.. Le- 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. cheb Technical M: in: 
N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga.. Technical Service Man: 
O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 


EKATON & BROWN, 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George Field, Megr.: Clifton E. Watson. 
Mgr. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant. Box 2036, Tel. 
3-7503; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt.. 
Pr. O. Box 286, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. 
and Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: John E, Fox, 1011.W. Palmer St., Charlotte, N. C.: R. C. 
Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MAC Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc.; 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg. Char- 


lotte, N. C. C, O. Fulbright. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON. MILLS, P. 0. Box 1726. Atlanta. Ga 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO.. Gastonia. N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia. N. C. 


GENERAL COAL, CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte. N.C. J. W 


Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mer.: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, 107 MePherson Lane. Greenville. S. C.- H. G. 
Thompson, 97 Tacoma. Circle, Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sowards. 2011 
Fairview Road, N. G.: Hug Brower, 2715 Lenox: Road, 


Atlanta, Ga.; H. C, Sturtevant, 210 FE. Franklin St.. Office No. 5, Rich 
mond, Va.: Dudies H. R. Wige, 403-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer... Law and Commerce 
Bldg., Bluefield. W. Va.: Dave B. Smith. Charlotte, \. C. Combustion 
Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St:., New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd.. Charlotte. | Eee 
Stigen, Mer. 
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GILL LEATHER’CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel, 125; W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph 
Gossett, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 150: Wm. BB Moore, | a 
Q. Box 1523, Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA... Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: W: G. Robertson. Jr.. 
Spartanburg, S. A J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter; 
Charlotte, N. C.: P. King, Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
YOrm, Phitadetphia Pa.: New. Orleans, ‘La.: Houston, Tex.: 
Louisville, Ry: Toledo, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. lL. Sou: Offices. 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg.. Atlanta. Ga.. J. C. 
Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller. sales and service represen 
tatives., 


HART PRODUCTS. CORP., 1440 Broadway,,.New York City. Sou. 
Megr., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N.C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 803 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer., Sou. Div., 1301 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St.. 
Baltimore, Md.; T. E. Hansen, Box 3898, Glen Allen. Va.: S. P. 
Schwoyer, 302% Otteray Drive, P. 0. Box 1507, High Point. N. C.: Cc. G. 
Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: L. Lb. Brooks. 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville. S. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden. P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: H. J. Reid. 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. McMann. Textile Sales 
Dept., 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. A. Isenberg, Lubri- 
cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 2583 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. 0. Box 2084, Phone 38-8692. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor. Sou. Agent: S. W. 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.. Mail Route 5. Dallas. 7Ox.* J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore. 833 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive. 
W. Irving. Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer.. S. B. Hen 
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derson, P. O, Box 188, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service Mgr., Dan B. Griffin, 
P. O. Box 480, Griffin, Ga.: Asst. Sou. Service Mgr.. H. McM. Bush, 
701 Simpson St., Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte. N.C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. ; Char 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Ander 
son, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville, 
S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.: The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C., P. 0. 
Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P.. Dort. 


KEREVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside 
Bldg.. Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. &. 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P. O: Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.., ne. Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte, N. W. R. 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga. 


* MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, & Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. R- B.- 
More’and, Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MILL. DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. (in- 
cluding C anada), C. E.. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. L.; 
European Rep., Mellor. Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


VORTON CHEMICAL, CO... 2110 High Point Road, P. O. Box 36s. 
(ireensboro, N. C.. Phone 66238. Jos. R. Morton, Pres.;: W. H. MecCor 
mick, Jr... Sec. and Plant Mer.: S. V..Vatiavee, Chief Chemist. Green 
ville, S. C.. Offiee. Room 312 Woodside Bidg., Phone 41400, P. O. Box 
1197: Robert Buek, Mer. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION. ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
Corp. Gen. Office, Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Mer., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 


‘Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss, W. 


L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, J. W. McCalla, A. R. Aker- 
strom, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bldg.. Greensboro, N. C.: J. A. Parker, Jefferson Standard 
Bidg.., Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Blidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; F. L. Feagle, Jr., 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 181 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 
0. Box 998, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply -Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Industrial wi Ch.. 
inc,, Clinton, S. C.: W. G. Hamner, Box 267, Gastonia, N. a 
Murdauch, Griffin, Ga. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3%-7191, Charlotte, NW. €. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thom: ison. 
Sou. Dist.. Mer. 


NOBLE. ROY, ae? Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. 0. 
Box 841, Greenville, bs 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 

NORTH, FRANK G.. Inc., P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga.: P. O. Box 
844, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer, P. O. Box 336, Greenville, S. 
C.; W. J. Greer, P. O. Box 805, Greenville, S. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 3rd St., Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff 


Smith, P. O. Box 671. Atlanta. Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. Ill. Sou. Rep.: W. 
A. Pardue, 21 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C.. P. O. Box 1147. Sou. 
Warehouse. ‘Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 

PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, a Sales Mer.. 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Almand, . Kirby, Glenn M. Anderson, 
Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassister, nae lie bd N. C.: Guy L. Morrison. 902 
Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C. 


Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
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PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc.., 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.) 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bids. 

RAGAN RING CO., 


RAY CHEMICAL 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John- 


INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Chattanooga, Teun. Southeastern Div. 
Gastonia, N. C 


Atlanta, Ga. 
)., 2816 S. 
_ROHM & HAAS CO,, 222 W. Washington Square, 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., 


. Charlotte, N. C., Phone 2-8201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


Bidy., Charlotte, N.C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROY & SON CU. B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045. Green 
ville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL. SHOPS. 66 St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. €., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Axt.: 


Atlanta. Ga., John L. 


Graves and Miles A. 
Worth. Selling Agt. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., 
SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. 


Comer. Selling 


N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Philadelphia, Ta. 


Office: 578 W. Peachtree St., At- 
lanta, Ga. State offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Columbia. 
S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Reps.: P. W. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.; W. H. Lipscomb, Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. M, Newsom, Tifton, Ga.: W. 1. Crichton, Jackson, Miss.; J. O. 
Whelehel. Greenville, S. C.; G. C. Kimbrough, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. : P. A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn. 

SJOSTROM MACHINE CO., Lawrence, Mass. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.. Inc., Southeastern Div. 
Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile 
Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantie 
Greensboro, N. C.; New South Express Lines, 
nal storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St.., 
Co., 102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. 


Office. 1602 
Union Storage Co., 
Warehouse Co., 511 
Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Columbia, S. C.: Termi- 
Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 10164% Minerva Ave.. Durham, N. C.: H. W. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte. N. C.: M. W. Fletcher. 2973 


Hardman Court. -Athanta. Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, § 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO.,. Charlotte. N. C. 
SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL 


SUPPLY CO., 51 
Charlotte, N. C. 


A. Benson Davis, Maer. 


514 W. Fourth St., 


STALEY MFG. CO.. A. E.. 
Haverty Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. 
L..° A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. 
H. A. Mit ‘hell. Montgomery 
Greenville, eae H. F. Taylor, Jr. 
Montevallo Lane, Birmingham... ‘Ala. 


Decatur, Il. Sou, Offices, 
Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., 


2000 Rhodes 
Southeastern Mer.: 
Reps.: George A. Dean, 
Spartanburg, S.. C.: T. O’Steen, 
Monroe, N. C,; W. N. Dulaney, 12 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
promendigs Offic es, Lafayette Bldg., Philade Iphia, Pa. Sou. 
Lawson, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. C hattanooga, 
Ric iman. c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Reps.: W. S. 
Tenn.; J. P. 
Tenn.; N. P. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE. 
Bristol], 
Douglas. 
M. 


New 
104 Maple Ave.. Tel. 
707 Columbian Mutual 

Hawkins, 


Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.; G. 

Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, ' 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, 
Orleans. La.; H. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
St.. S.W... Tel. tain 4110, Atlanta. Ga.: W. D. Low, 17 West Brow 
Terrace, Chattanooga. Tenn.; G. J. 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch. 1886 E. 


HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg.., 
Box 1917. Gree nsboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 3 McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann. Jr.. Asst. -Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and Sam la ia rg Jr... Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 
1496. Atlanta, Ga.. H. R. Gaffney, Mgr.: Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer.: 
Barney R. Cole. Sales and Service. Southern Shuttles. a division of 
ge ea Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 568, Greenville, 
5 si . Kaufmann, Jr.. Mgr.; Louis P. Batson. Director of Sales. 


Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C 


STEEL 


, STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc,, 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou, 
Office, 


e. Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C.. Ira L. Griffin, Megr.. 
Davis: W. N. Kline. 17 Camille Ave.. Greenville. S. C.: E. D. Estes, 
1257 Durand Dr. N.FB.. Atlanta. Ga. 
STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, 


Sou. en, W. 


Walker. P. O. 
D. J: Quillen, P. 


Box 1894, 
. Box 443, 


Greenville, S. C.: 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
TERRELL MACHINE CO., 


Charlotte. 
Mer. 


N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. 


Offices. 
Va. and Box 1722. Atlanta. Ga. 


Bulk Plants 


Box 901, Norfolk, 
and Warehouses in all 


principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. CC. Bogart, Norfolk. Va.: 
D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va.:. W. H. Boebel, Roanoke. Va.: F. M. Ed 
wards, Goldshoro. N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. Greensboro. 
Meador, Charlotte. N. C. S. Leonard, 


F. G. Mitchell. Charleston, S. Cc. 

Keiser. Jr.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. ¢ 

. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. 


Greenville, § 
lanta, Ga.: A. 
Ala.;: P. H 


At- 
Myers, Birmingham. 
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Bldg. Charlotte, 
tas 


Johnston Bldg., 


MecLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 
ville, S. C.; Johnson City, 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 
Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville. 


i: i Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, 


Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Green- 
vile. Oliver B. Land, P. 0. Box 158. Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 


P. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and Ike E. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 

VALENTINE & CO... New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. 
612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C 


Hiolt Haywood, 


Reom 231 W. 
Sales Mer. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, 
Washington St., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. 1... with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P..O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
(. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mgr., 1733 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, 
11 Perry Road, ~~ Greenville 1569. Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
aoe Supply Co., Greenville, - Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 


Hughes Sales Co., S Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.; R. B. 


Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO.. W. Warwick. R. 1. Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825. Burling 
ton, N. C.: Henry Papini, 306 Mills Ave., Greenville, S, C.; W. E. H. 
Searcy, HII, Box 123, Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS CO.., 
Wilson, 810 Woodside Bidg., ¢ 


vga Mass. Sou. Office: E. V. 


yreenville, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. 1. Dalton, Mgrs., 1317 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE: SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsvi'le, Mass. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
covering Ala., Tenn. and 
Charlotte, N. C 


WICK WIRE SPENCER STEEL CO., 
J. W. Horner, Box 682, Atlanta, Ga.., 
Miss. ; George H. Woolley, Jr., 935 Henley Place, 
covering N. C. and §., C. 

WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., 
802 N. Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, 
Lenoir City, Tenn. 


Passaic, N. J. Sou. 


Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 
W. Searell, Box 102, 


Co-operating With Government 


“a 


The Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists in its program of co-operation with the Govern- 
ment in the war program, has recently organized a com-. 
mittee to study the problem, “Ageing of Sulfur Dyed Tex- 
tiles.” 

This project will include the development of a repro- 
ducible accelerated ageing test, to be used for predicting 
the ageing characteristics of the sulfur dyed materials. 
This problem is of considerable importance today due to 


the scarcity of suitable vat dyes. 


American 


This committee, which is in close contact with the 
Quartermaster Depot at Philadelphia, is composed of the 
following members: T. R. Smith, Wiscassett Mills, chair- 
man: A. H. Gaede, Laurel Soap Mgr. Co.; R. H. Souther, 
Proximity Print Works; J. L. Crist, Southern Dvestuff 
Corp.; ©. G. Edwards, Avondale Mills; M. H. Klein, 
Sandoz Chemical Works; D. P. Knowland, Geigy Co.: 

A. Seibert, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; J. R. 
Bonnar, General Dyestuff Corp.; William R. Moorhouse, 
National Aniline Division of Allied Chemical & Dye; H. 
G. MacDonald, Franklin Process Co.; and Maj. F. M. 
Steadman, Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. 
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When Unfailing Performance 
Is Imperative ---You ll Need--- 


READY 
FOR EMERGENCIES 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are ready with 
a dependable supply 
of water in the event of 
air raids or any other 
emergency which might 
be followed by fire. 
This extra fire protec- 
tion is provided be- 
cause Vogel Hydrants 
will not freeze nomatter. 
how cold the weather; 
also because of their 


A construction there is 
practically nothing to 

f get out of order. 

Every plant should have 
3 the additional protec- 


tion of dependable | 
Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- | 
drants. | | ORIGINAL =x. GENUINE 


“a ‘We Leather with thé Hair 
4 | 
ant WILMINGTON, DELAWARE | REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
S It is a fact, noted by an ever-increasing number of Textile 
o Supply Buyers, that each one of the quality group of 
a y - Textile Leathers greatly outlasts other textile leather. 
: 2 This long-lasting efficiency is readily explainable because 
+o» Textile Leathers are made to last. 


Conceived in a desire to make a Textile Leather better than’ 
what is commonly known as best, these leather specialties 
are made from what we consider is the world’s best leather 
for this purpose. 


They were put in the melting-pot of severe tests under actual 
working conditions in different mills in different parts of 
the country. After years of hard, driving experiment, they 
‘emerged as the acknowledged quality plus economy Textile 
Leathers. 


You can buy them with absolute confidence that you are 
making the ‘best “buy” in Textile Leathers. Insist on the 
genuine, trademarked 


Bondaron Loop Pickers Bondaron Round Leather 
Bondaron Check Straps Belt 

Bondaron Harness Straps  Bondaron Hold-up Straps 
Bondaron Lug Straps Bondural Picker 
Bondaron Bumper Straps Leathers 


Manufactured exclusively. bj 


CHARLES 


MILLBURY, MASS.. U.S.A. 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S.C. 617-623 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of Textile 
Samples On Request | Leathers and Belting 
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i in the face of today’s 
stepped-up loom speeds, 
you can reduce spoilage from 
oil-throw . . . when you use 
Texaco Stazon. 

Texaco Stazon stays on fast- 
moving loom cranks, pick cams 
and other parts. Resists thin- 
ning out, creeping, splattering 
... assures lower cost lubrica- 


tion, fewer ‘“‘seconds,” longer | 


loom life. 

The outstanding performance 
that has made Texaco preferred 
in the fields listed in the panel 


has made it preferred by prom- 
inent mills in every textile 
area. | 

These Texaco users enjoy 
many benefits that can also be 
yours. A Texaco Lubrication 
Engineer will gladly cooperate 
. . . Just phone the nearest of 
more than 2300 Texaco dis- 
tributing points in the 48 States, 
or write to: 


The Texas Company, 135 


East 42nd © 
Street, New Care for your Car 
..for your Country 


York, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U.S, is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


*& More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the VU. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with all 
other brands combined. 


* More locomotives and cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


*® More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


Tune in the TEXACO STAR THEATRE 
every Sunday night—CBS 


HELP WIN (THEY 


BY RETURNING 


EMP 


PROMPTLY 


8 
“STAYS ON toom parts,” say maintenance men. | 
STAYS OFF goods, fs 
say inspectors. | 
| 
| 
~ 
‘ 
TEXACO 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
| 
3 


